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CHAPTER I 
THE DRAGGING YAWL 


ы D. at those waves break, Chuck! T guess you'd 


get badly shaken up sailing on a day like this." 

“Still, it'll be fun to swim in. Come on, 

Thad. Га rather shiver in the harbor than the rain. 
What do you say?” 

But Thad Putnam, a bronzed, springy youth who had 
lived his first sixteen years inland and was now gazing at 
an angry sea for the first time in his life, would not be hur- 
ried by his younger friend. 

“Who cares about the rain, Chuck?" he asked, bending 
his body to the blast that swept in from the Atlantic. 
“Yesterday it was as flat as Tyler’s Pond back home, with 
a hundred boats drifting around, and to-day the sea is 
like a mad dog. If we go in we won't see anything but 
the next wave, but from up here on the bluff—boy! It's 
worth coming five hundred miles to see.” 

And it mattered greatly in “the immediate future of 
Thad and his friend Chuck Williams that the two paused 
a moment on the bluff overlooking the harbor of Litch : 
Haven and did not dash headlong down the grassy path 
and into the turbulent waters. Chuck grumbled a bit, 
saying that as for him he had come East to swim in salt 


water and not smell it or look at it. But even he, as un- 
I 
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` accustomed to the sea as his friend, was a bit thrilled by 


its grayness and the white caps of its combers and the 
wild tossing of the boats that were anchored in the more 
open portion of the harbor. 

*Now there," offered Chuck, pointing with his chin be- 


cause his hands were busy slapping his chest to bring a 


little warmth to his cold skin, “th-there is a juicy bit to 
feast your lamps on. See those jagged rocks with the 
waves breaking on them?  It'd be like going through the 
meat grinder to be thrown up on those babies." 

“Absolute knock-out,” agreed his friend. ‘And look, 
there’s a boat that seems to be going toward them. The one 
with two masts—a schooner, isn't it?" Thad, less suscep- 
tible to the driving rain, could point, and his long, steady 
forefinger picked out a small yacht, her sails furled, her 
anehor line out, and her bow headed fearsomely, as it 
seemed, toward the incoming rollers. 

“I see the опе you mean," said Chuck, “though I thought 
we decided yesterday that a two-masted boat was a brig. 
Probably they don't like it out there and are dropping 
back for a quieter place." 

What either boy or both together knew about sailboats 
could have been written on the back of a half-cent postage 
stamp, for in the first place the '"schooner-brig" was а 
yawl, and in the second she was unoccupied and was drag- 
ging her anchor at sickening speed toward certain de- 
struction. 

But Thad Putnam saw her danger in a second glance, 
and was down the path like a streak of lightning. “Let's 
go,” he called over his shoulder. “We can swim out to 
her, and if we can't save her we'll swim back." 
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“Im with you," cried Chuck, and saved the rest of his 
breath for the coming battle with the waves. 

At the public beach of Litch Haven, where the boys 
made the plunge, shoulder to shoulder, there was, thanks 
to a gentle arc curving in from the harbor mouth, but 
little surf. Two hundred yards from shore, where the 
dragging boat was, there was disturbance enough to suit 
the most ardent rough water swimmer, while on the boys’ 
left, as they swam, the reef which Chuck had indicated 
was a hideous confusion of black rock and broken water. 
Beyond the reef and toward the head of the harbor there 
was comparative quiet, even in an easterly storm, and 
there the bigger part of the harbor fleet was anchored, 
unmenaced by the seas. 

How the luckless yawl, fast dragging toward the reef, 
had come to be anchored in the open roadstead, neither 
Thad nor Chuck knew and neither cared. They were 
powerful swimmers in still water, but this experience was 
new to them, and they bent their thoughts toward reaching 
the yawl with the least waste of energy.” 

A hard fight, and then they came up to her, rolling and 
pitching and showing a deck as slippery and uncertain as 
ice of the sort that is known as tickly bender. 

“What to do?” shouted Chuck, treading water at a 
safe distance. “Do we wait until she rolls and then swim 
right on to her?” 

Thad, exhilarated by his struggles, blew water from 
the end of his long nose and laughed. “There’s a back . 
porch ee " said he. “I'll go behind her, and get on 
that way.” So, watching his chance when the boomkin, 
which juts out from the stern under the mizzen boom, was 
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` beneath water, he seized it and dragged himself aboard. 
Without injury his friend joined him on the streaming 
deck. For a moment, while they regained their wind, the 
two friends stood on opposite sides of the cockpit, clutch- 
_ ing the main boom as they accustomed themselves to the 
violent, unfamiliar motion of the tossing craft. 

Astern of the yawl, the reef presented a picture that 
would have struck terror to the heart of the yawl’s owner 
had he been there to see it. Waves, driving in with some 
smoothness in the open harbor, curled their backs as they 
neared the rocks and then with flying spray and thunderous 
noise crashed down upon them. » Preceding waves, their 
force spent, sucked back and created eddies and whirlpools 
` of hideous potentiality. 

Landlubbers though they were, the two hardy swimmers 
recognized the danger of the situation into which they had 
cast themselves, and Chuck, though he was far from being 
a timid youth, exclaimed, “Women and children first, 
Thad. Now that we're here I'm going to beat it while 
the beating's good." 

But again Thad refused to be stampeded by his friend's 
impetuosity. “Not so fast," said he. “We may not be 
sailors, but we know how to row. Here's a big oar and 
there's a notch in the stern of the boat. One's meant for 
the other, and if you'll just go up front and pull up the 
anchor ГЇЇ steer her around the reef. It's worth a try, 
anyway." 

“Me? Pull up that anchor? Me, with no'idea of 
drowning to-day? ` Guess again, Thad-de-us, old kid.” 
Whereupon Chuck, whose actions often belied his words, 
crept forward at his friend’s bidding. Thad, unlashing 
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a long steering oar from its chocks on the deck, stid it 
into place in the sculling notch, kept it from floating out 
by main strength—and commenced to wonder if he hadn’t 
undertaken a task that was too big for him. 

But he was not long left in ignorance. His friend, 
knowing less than nothing about ground tackle, methodi- 
cally cast off turn after turn of the anchor line from the 
capstan. He thought—if, indeed, he had any sensible 
idea up there in the bow with his bare feet slipping on 
the wet, plunging deck, and the green water washing up 
to his knees—to give himself plenty of slack to work 
with. He barely escaped with his life, for as he freed 
the line from the capstan the drag of the boat took up 
the slack and came within an ace of catching his leg in 
a bight and snapping him overboard. 

Z-z-z-2, the line snaked up through the deck from the 
cable locker below, and “Br-r-r-r,” said Chuck as he 
watched it go. Still the line ran out, now decelerating 
slightly, and Chuck was commencing to wonder whether 
a hero wouldn’t seize it and go over with it, when it 
came against the bitter end and stopped. Weeks before, 
though of course Chuck knew nothing of it, the yawl’s 
owner had made that bitter end fast to the foot of the 
mainmast, saying to himself, “If some fool ever lets it go 
on deck, at least I’ll save the anchor.” And it was the 
owner’s foresight that saved not only the anchor but his 
boat. 

In the few seconds during which the line ran out the 
yawl swung beam on to the waves and Thad, sculling 
mightily, had discovered that his strength was as noth- 
ing to the wind’s. 
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“Drop the anchor over again," he said, unaware of 
what had been taking place in the bow. "She's better off 
as she was." 

At that instant came the shock of the tautened anchor 
cable and after it Chuck's awe-filled words—‘I’m alive to 
answer you, m'boy, but barely that. Again I say, let's 
beat it." 


And for the third time in a few minutes Thad ex- 
hibited what his father called his stubbornness and what 
others might have termed his stick-to-itiveness. Re- 
lashing the useless oar, he picked his way forward and 
stood beside his friend. “I’m in no hurry," said he, 
calmly. “That job didn't work and we'll have to think 
of something else. Is that the way the anchor line was 
when you found it?" P € 

"Is that the way it was?" mimicked Chuck. “Oh, 
Emma. You ought to have seen it go—miles and miles 
and miles. It came up out of that hole in the deck like 
a house afire. I was just going to spit on my hands and 
catch it when it stopped. But no fooling, Thad, what's 
the use of sticking around? Look at those rocks not a 
hundred feet away. We'll have a hard enough time now, 
swimming away from ’em, and if we wait five. minutes 
we're absolute goners." 

It was with a curious feeling of detachment that Thad, 
steadying himself against the yawl's mainmast, looked 
at the perilous patch of tumbling water. Some time, in 
another life, he had been in danger like this and had 
come through safe. This time, he liked it. 

“Jiminy,” he cried, , we're not dragging any more. 
Get two marks on shore and line them up. See? The 
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anchor has caught on something and is staying put. Three 
cheers for Chuck—he saved the boat. So come on. PH 
show you who knows how to swim." 

An instant more, to verify the security of the yawl, 
iwo flat belly-whopping dives as she kicked their feet out 
from under them, and the two boys were porpoising to- 
ward the beach. 


CHAPTER II 
A CHANCE TO CRUISE 


FEW minutes before the boys first sighted the 
dragging yawl, her owner, Henry T. Manson, 
seated himself to a late breakfast, entirely un- 
mscious of her danger. So solidly built and com- 
Fortably situated was the Litch Haven Club where he 
lived that he hardly heard the angry bursts of wind out- 
side. If the trees visible from the dining room did bend 
their branches and turn the pale side of their leaves to 
the rain, Mr. Manson paid them no attention. His in- 
terest was centered for the moment in an unopened letter 
which he found beside his napkin. 

. Friends of Mr. Manson knew him as a well-to-do 
P bachelor in his late thirties, successful in business, and an 
| amateur yachtsman of ability. He was of average height 


: 
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and stockily built, and the slight excess of flesh on his 
bones indicated that he was easy-going in disposition and 
fond of the comforts of shore living. When it carne, 
however, to driving a boat through a storm he forgot 
both years and comforts and carried on like the Corin- 
thian that he was. He was likable in appearance, with 
his full cheeks and kindly brown еуез; and his voice, when 
he spoke, had a friendly tone. 
Picking up his letter, he tore the envelope and read; 
8 
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Blue Vale, Me., 
June8, 19— . . 
Dear Mr. MANSON: | 
І am pleased to meet your price of $6,000 for the 77 
yawl Cygnet, delivered with full equipment to Blue 
Vale harbor, but on condition that she is in my hands 
before July first. If she does not reach me on or 
before June thirtieth I shall not accept her and ie 
deal will be off. 
Yours very truly, 
J. N. Swope. 


“Evidently,” thought Mr. Manson, “his sentiment й: 
pires June thirtieth, and nothing can bring it to life aft 
that date." 

A puzzled frown between his eyebrows, he folded the 
letter and produced from an inside pocket an earlier com- 
munication from Mr. Swope which he likewise glanced 
over. 

He was now interrupted, however, by the arrival of 
his breakfast and the interchange of a few words with 
Tony, the waiter, who hoped his grapefruit was all right, 
that the cereal would be hot enough and that he had had 
a good sail in his boat yesterday. 

“I’m going to sell the boat, Топу,” said Manson, turn- 
ing to his fruit, “апа here's something I want you to 
tell me. If you loved a house very much—say the house 
where you were born—and had a chance to buy it, would 
you take it when you could get it or on a certain date?” 

“Say that again, please, Mr. Manson,” said Tony, lean- 
ing over the table, napkin on his arm. 
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у 2 Ge nose you want to buy a house for sentimental 


| reasons—sentiment, you understand?” 
“Oh, yes-s-s," said Tony. 
. “Well, you want the house to-day but I can’t let you 


` have it till to-morrow. Would you turn down the chance 


to take it because you can’t get it to-day?” 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed Tony. “If I love the house very 
much I wait all my life for it.” 

“Апа so you agree with me that there’s a nigger in the 
woodpile about this Cygnet business, do you?" 

“Ves-s-s, Mr. Manson,” said Tony, obligingly. 

But, naturally enough, Tony was unable to follow Mr. 


Manson's meaning here and he returned to the kitchen 


thinking that his patron was a very deep and friendly 
gentleman. j 

On his departure Mr. Manson again read the, first 
letter he had received from Mr. Swope. It ran: 


Blue Vale, Me., 
June 4, 19— 
Mr. Henry T. Manson 
Litch Haven, Conn. 


Dear SIR: Upon inquiry I learn that you are. the 
owner of the yawl Cygnet, bought from the estate 
of my late friend Mr. Paul Vanzile, This boat 
passed out of the estate during my absence in Europe 
last summer or I should have attempted to purchase 
it for myself. Mr. Vanzile and I were close friends 
and enjoyed many cruises together in the Cygnet. 
For purely sentimental reasons I am anxious to own 
her, and I therefore offer you the sum of $4,000 — 
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for her, delivered with all her equipment to Blue 
Vale, Maine. 

The above figure, I believe, will be in excess of 
the actual value of the Cygnet, but I give you this 
liberal offer so that you will have no trouble in dupli- 
cating her. I should like very much to come to Litch 
Haven to inspect her, but, unfortunately, am only 
just recovering from an operation for appendicitis 
and cannot travel. 

Hoping that you will consider my offer of $4,000 
favorably, I am, : 

Yours very truly, 
Joun N. Swope. — 


To the first letter from the unknown Mr. Swope, Man- 
son had replied that he was very fond of the Cygnet, 
and wanted to keep her for his own use. But Manson 
was a business man as well as a yachtsman and he had 
concluded his letter by saying that he would accept six 
thousand dollars for the Cygnet. This, he had thought, 
was a prohibitive price and only one step removed from 
a flat refusal to sell at any figure. His surprise at find- 


ing his terms met was only equaled by his surprise at 


learning that a date was stipulated for her delivery. As 


'Tony had said, people who bought things for sentimental 
reasons were usually only too glad to wait until they got 
them. However—Blue Vale was less than five hundred 
miles away, three weeks were available for the Cygnet's 
safe delivery there, and six thousand dollars would buy 
two boats like her. 

Tony now returning with the balance of his breakfast, 


Mr. Manson asked the waiter to call the Litch Haven 
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` boat yard and bring Jeremy Adams to the phone. Min- 
. . utes passed while the yachtsman concluded his solitary 
. meal, and at length the sympathetic Tony beckoned ex- 
v _citedly from a booth in the club hallway and announced 
that he had made connections with Mr. Adams. 

“He say he very busy,” said Tony, as Mr. Manson 
picked up the receiver. “He say come queeck." 

Outside the wind howled, but inside the booth all was 
. quiet. "Hello," said Manson. · “Jem, I'm going to sell 
. the Cygnet down east and she has to be delivered before 
` June thirtieth. Can't go myself and I want you to sail 
. her down for me. Can you do it?” 
= “Oh, is that you, Mr. Manson?" came Jeremy Adams' 
voice from the receiver. “And you want me to sail the 
Cygnet to Maine? All right, ГЇЇ do it, if she doesn't 
bust up first on Hogback Reef.” 

“What’s that?” 

“T say it’s blowing a gale of wind down here and the 
Cygnet’s dragging fast. I can’t get out to her and I’ve 
got my hands full anyway and it sure looks like she’s 
a goner. Good-by." 

"Here. Wait. Can't somebody go out to her? I'm 
at the country club and can't possibly make it inside of 
ten minutes. See what you can do, Jem." 

There was a pause and then Adams answered, *No. 
There's nobody around. But I just looked out the door 
and saw a coupla fellers aboard her in swimming suits. 
Good-by. I’ve gotter ring off.” 

The receiver clicked and Mr. Manson hung up, plung- 
ing headlong out of the booth. With a hasty good-by to 
Tony he snatched his hat and raincoat from a rack in the 
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hallway and dashed to the door. Outside stood a taxi 
which always waited at this hour of the morning to take 
him to the train for the city. Mr. Manson jumped in - 
and with a word to the chauffeur to break the speed 
limits to the beach instead of to the station, sat on the 
edge of the seat and pushed with both feet. He had 
been crazy, he told himself, to anchor the Cygnet the 
evening before in the open harbor, and now he was paying 
for his careless seamanship with concentrated worry and : 
foreboding. pud 

But the ride to the beach was short and when Mr. . 


Manson popped out of the cab and struggled into his ~~ 


raincoat he saw a sight which reassured him. Two boys 
stood on the forward deck of the little Cygnet watching 
the trend of the anchor cable—and the boat was holding 
fast against the buffets of the seas. 

Ten minutes more and the boys, wet and puffing, 
hauled themselves out on the sand and Mr. Manson 
stepped into water over his shoe tops as he rushed forward 
to greet them. 

“Му name is Manson,” said he, “and I’m owner of 
the little yawl out there. I don’t know how to thank you 
two for saving her.” 

Thad spoke first. “We haven't really done anything,” 
he said. “In fact, we swam out and saw we couldn’t 
do anything, and then the anchor caught on a rock and 
we came back.” 

“Not a bit of it," said Manson, who was, perhaps, a 
little positive in his statements. “I know this harbor like 
the palm of my hand, and there isn’t a rock short of 
Hogback Reef. You gave her the extra scope she needed 
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` and she’s holding. If you had tried to sail her into 
quiet water you would have come to grief on the rocks. 

As I say, I'm very grateful. Are you strangers here?” 

“Yes, sir," replied Thad. “Were spending the sum- 

mer with my parents in a little house on Cottage Road. 

This is my friend Chuck Williams, and I’m Thad 

- Putnam." 
“And Thad’s right," put in Chuck, “when he says we 
А didn’t do anything. І don’t know yet what scope is, and 
the only reason I didn't lose the anchor is that somebody 
E tied the rope downstairs." 

At the word downstairs Mr. Manson began to believe 
that the boys were as ignorant as they said they were. 
` No yachtsman will speak of below decks as downstairs 
without blushing for his slip of the tongue. 

So he said, “Well, you may not know boats, but you 
certainly have your nerve with you, and if you ever want 
anything of me, just say so." 

“Thank you, sir," said Thad. “We don't want any- 
thing. But if you don’t mind we'll cut along home now. 
It's cold." 

"I'll drop you there іп my cab," declared the owner 
of the yawl, leading the way, “unless you—no. Get in and 
we'l see Jem Adams after you've put some clothes on. 
I have an idea." 

On the way to the Putnams' rented bungalow Mr. 
Manson told how he had been becalmed the evening be- 
fore and, being also out of gasoline, had anchored in the 
outer harbor rather than take the time to scull himself 
past the reef. 

"A careless bit of work if there ever was one," he | 
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concluded, “апа I hope you boys will profit by my mistake. 
and never do the same.” 

“Not much chance of our doing it without a boat,” 
was Chuck’s thought. But, for fear it would sound too. : 
much like "fishing," he kept it to himself. | 

In casual talk the short ride was completed, and while 
the taxi waited, Mr. Manson was ushered into the Put- 
nam bungalow and there introduced to Thad’s father and - 
mother. Then while the two boys got into clothes in their _ 
bedrooms the unexpected guest told what had happen j 
to his boat and the plan he had in mind. d 

Mr. Putnam, a long, lean man, with narrow face and E ' 


pointed brown beard, was professor of history in a mid- Age 


western college. Mrs. Putnam, who had kept the color 
and the outlook of youth throughout the arduous task of 
rearing two children—her husband and her son—was 
the man of the family. She decided all practical ques- 
tions, and it was she who had moved the family east 
for a change of climate, had rented the bungalow in 
Litch Haven, and was ordering its destiny. 

Thus it was that Mrs. Putnam listened attentively to 
the proposal Mr. Manson made—a proposal that the two 
boys go with Jeremy Adams to Maine as crew—while the 
professor, a volume of French history in his hand, won- 
dered how long it would be before the house was again 
quiet and he could resume his reading. 

“There'll be no danger," concluded Mr. Manson. "AL 
though the boys are green hands at sailing, Adams is a 
trustworthy and competent professional sailor and can 
handle any situation that comes up. I would trust him 
with anything from a rowboat to an ocean liner." 
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*But"—Mrs. Putnam had made up her mind quickly 
and had but the one objection to offer—"'isn't it very 
dangerous for a small boat in the ocean?” 

"Tt isn't," was the answer, “if the boat is sound like 
the Cygnet, and ably handled. And besides, there are 

. harbors every fifteen or twenty miles from here to 
» Canada." 
| “Then,” said Mrs. Putnam, “ту husband and І are 
. willing to have them go, and will leave it up to them to 
decide.” 
_ At that moment Thad and Chuck entered the living 
3 room, bulked out in plus fours and thick white sweaters, 
and with their hair slicked back until their heads had 
the smoothness of bowling balls. 

"How about it, boys?" asked Mr. Manson. “Will you 
cruise down to Maine in the Cygnet?” 

"With you—you bet," said Thad. 

“No. With a professional named Adams who knows 
the game better than I.” 

“Will a stone drop down a well?" asked Chuck. “When 
do we start?” 

"When the wind dies. In the meantime ГЇЇ take you. 
to the boat yard and leave you with your shipmate. But 
here’s a word of warning. Don’t say ‘downstairs’ or 
‘upstairs’ to him unless you want to commit suicide. 

' He’s so salty that he can melt ice by looking at it.” 


CHAPTER III | 
INTRODUCING JEM T F 


HE meeting of Thad and Chuck with Jeremy > 
| Adams could hardly be called a social success. — 

The boys arrived in Mr. Manson’s taxi at the _ 
Litch Haven Boat Yard as Jem leaped from the low 
wooden pier into a dancing rowboat. A hail from Mr. 
Manson stopped him as he was about to cast off the 
_ boat's painter, and with ill concealed impatience the boat- 
man awaited their arrival at the pier head. Jem was a 
rugged mariner who had earned a competence and who 
no longer sailed in deep water ships. The boat yard be- 
longed to his brother for whom Jem worked when he felt 
like it. Just now the brother was away from Litch 
Haven and in the storm Jem was decidedly too busy for · 
idle conversation. 

“Jem,” said Mr. Manson, drawing near, “shake hands 
with Thad Putnam and Chuck Williams, two friends of 
mine." 

“No time to shake hands with anybody," shouted Jem 
in a voice long accustomed to overpowering the wind. 
"I've got seventeen things to do and only one pair of 
hands to do 'em with." 

“These,” continued Mr. Manson, as if he had not 
heard Jem's refusal, “are the boys who rescued my Cygnet 
an hour back.” : 
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“That’s different." Jem watched his chance and 
leaped from the rowboat to the pier. “Boys,” he said, 
“if you want to do me a good turn, jes’ hop into that 
skiff and pass a line from the Wee Scot out there to 
the power cruiser ahead of her. I’m afeard she’s goin’ 
to drag. 'N' while you're doin’ that I can bail out this 
danged runabout alongside. No rest for the wicked 
on a day like this." 

So far, all serene. If Thad and Chuck had known 
what a Wee Scot was and which one of a dozen power 
' cruisers Jem referred to, they would have piled into the 
rowboat and done his bidding—that is, if they had been 
sure they could row against the wind. Or if they had 
been good hands at bluffing they might have rowed out 
and trusted to a further hint from Jem to guide them 
to the imperiled boat. 

But the bluff which Chuck tried did not work. Said 
he, “Which Wee Scot is that, Сарп?” And Jem an- 
swered, “The only one in harbor—that little fifteen-foot 
sloop. Now make it snappy.” 

And honest Thad completed the ruin of Chuck’s feeble 
bluff by saying, “Just point her out to us, Captain. I'm 
afraid we don’t know a sloop when we see one.” 

“Don’t know a sloop!” bellowed Jem, overpowered by 
such ignorance. “Then what do you know? Here. Get 
outa my way and let me get out there before she rucks 
up the whole fleet. Such a parcel of ignoramuses I never 
saw, and I've been followin’ the sea for fifty years.” 

Leaping into the rowboat, the indignant captain cast 
° off the painter and rowed jerkily out to the small single- 
masted sailboat that he called a Wee Scot. As he rowed 
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his lips moved, and the boys felt only too sure that he 
was expressing deeper and more violent contempt for a 
pair of youths who didn’t know a sloop when they saw . 
one. 

“Bad beginning," said Chuck to Mr. Manson, who had 
watched the worthy Jem’s explosion with amusement. 
“Tf the cap’n says he’d rather be shot than take us to 
Maine with him ГЇЇ know the reason why." 

“Т won't mention the Maine trip till to-morrow, boys,” 
returned Mr. Manson. “In the meantime you stay around 
and help Jem as you can, as I’ve got to catch the next 
train to town. Jem will be all right as soon as he gets - 
those seventeen things off his hands." 

"We might at least bail the runabout for him," sug- 
gested Thad. “Any stupid landsman can do that." —— 

"Right you are. There's the pump—that galvanized 
iron affair at your feet—and there's the runabout in the 
lee of the pier. Prime the pump by sticking the suction 
end in the harbor and working the handle a couple of 
times. After that all you need is muscle." 

Mr. Manson stood by a moment to see that his in- 
structions were understood and then made off with the 
parting injunction to the boys to take Jem Adams as they 
found him. They took turn and turn about at pumping 
the little boat while the wind whistled around them and 
the waves splashed against the under side of the pier; 
and presently they heard the welcome sucking sound which 
announces that the bilge is nearly empty. 

"More fun than pumping a tire," said Chuck as he 
laid the pump on the pier and drew himself up after it. 
Je 
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“Cause you get results that you can see. Where's the 
cap'n, Thad?” 

*Coming. Look how he rows standing up and facing 
the bow. I suppose he figures it isn't worth sitting dowr 
to the oars when the wind's behind him." 

“Or else he wants to see what we're up to. Hey, Cap’n 
can I take your rope?" 

“Well, yes," said the captain grudgingly, bringing his 
boat up near the runabout. “Only if you can’t call it < 
painter you might at least say line. I’m not blaming 


. you, understand. Jes’ saying that gen’ally speaking what’s 
`a rope ashore is a line afloat. And say, do you want tc 


learn somethin’ else?” 
“Vou bet,” cried Chuck. “You might not know it 


"but we're as green as a field of winter wheat." As he 


spoke Chuck seized the painter and secured it to a moor. 
ing post on the pier, and when it was well tied he addec 
two more knots for good measure. 

The captain brought the bow of the boat in and leape 
agilely to the planking beside the boys. “Now this kno 
that you've got here,” he declared, “would be good maybe 
for hitching a horse that had gone adrift in the winte 
wheat, but we don’t use it around boats. Look." Th 
captain’s blunt, calloused fingers deftly unfastened th 
knots the boy had made, and passed the end of the painte 
completely around the post. 

“That,” he went оп, “is a round turn. You alway 
use it with a line that’s going to bear any strain ’caus 
it takes the strain off the knot or hitch. When you ge 
that done you pass the end over the standing part—tha 
is, the part that takes the pull—and bring it up througt 
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That’s a half hitch. Then you make another half hitch, 
passing the end down and up the same direction, and 
what you’ve got is a round turn and a coupla half hitches 
—enough to hold any skiff till hell freezes over.” 
“But,” said Thad, who had been watching intently, 
«от those half hitches pull tight and be hard to untie?” 
“A good question,” said Jem. “They would if it 


warn't for the round turn that takes the strain. Course, 


if you want a real sailor's knot that'll never slip or jam, 
you use the bowline. But in working around a small boat 
you'll find hitches will be about as good nine and a half 
times out of ten. Only don't forget the round turn, 
bowline or no bowline." 

*How about showing us the bowline?" asked Chuck. 
*Mr. Manson brought us down here to learn things be- 
cause he said you knew more about boats than anybody 
in Litch Haven.” | 

The compliment pleased the captain, but it also re- 
minded him of the extra work the storm had caused him, 
and he said with a grin, “’S’m’other time, boys. Got 
that runabout to pump out. '№ then there's a tarpaulin 
ashore to be lashed down, and I can't think what I ain't 
got to do.” 

“The boat's dry, and if you'll let us we'll help you 
with the other things," said Thad. “Апа then if you 
can tell us about boats we're crazy to learn." 

“Well then, come along. Thanks for what you've done 
and what you're going to. Let's get after that tarp be- 
fore it's all tore to pieces." 

The captain, after one more look around the harbor, 
marched up the pier and the boys followed after. 


CHAPTER IV 
NACHT TYPES 


BUSY two hours passed while the boys helped 
A Jem with things about the yard. Toward noon he 


; complimented them on being quick with their 

heads and hands and invited them to step inside his 
brother's boathouse and have an apple and a cruller while 
they talked things over. He seated himself near the open 
door where he could see the behavior of the boats in 
the harbor and noted with approval that the wind had 
moderated. : 

“Be a good day to-morrow,” said Jem, “or I miss my 
guess. Now, boys, I hope you won’t forget that a sloop 
15 а sailboat with one mast. It don’t make any difference 
how big or how little she is or how the sails are cut. 
If she’s got one mast she's a sloop—unless, of course, 
she’s a cutter. Now the next thing—” a 

But the captain was proceeding too fast for Thad and 
Chuck. “Wait a minute,” said the former. “First you 
say that one-masted—” 

“T never said one-masted,” interrupted the captain. 
“Т call 'em single-stickers." 

“All right, single-stickers. You say that all single- 
stickers are sloops, unless they're cutters. If they’re not 
the same, how do we tell them apart?” 

“Well, you can’t always. Or at least you won't always 
get two people to agree—whether a sloop’s a cutter or 


not. But in the old days the English built cutters with 
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straight bows, and the mast well aft—say about two-fifths 
. of the way from the bow. Then over in this country we 
built something like a cutter but with a clipper bow, the 
way the old clipper ships had, or a spoon bow that hangs 
way out over the water, and we set the mast, further 
forward. Nowadays we're changing back to straighter 
bows and there are some sloops with the mast so far aft 
that it takes an expert to tell whether they’re sloops or 
not. Do you get that straight?” 

“If you could show me a cutter," said Thad, “Га prob- 
ably remember better. Is that one out there with a 
straight bow and no bowsprit?” 

Thad pointed and Jem followed the line of his finger. 
“Tord, no," said the old man. “There ain't any cutters 
in port. That's a catboat, and an able little packet it is. 
‘N’ that reminds me that while a landlubber might call 
a catboat a sloop he'd only show his ignorance. A cat- 
boat is a catboat—one mast, set right in the bow with 
a single head stay to keep it in, and with a mainsail as big 
as a church. You'll see heaps of catboats down Buz- 
zards Bay way." 

“How do you tell them from sloops?" asked Chuck, 
exchanging glances with Thad. 

*By lookin' at 'em," replied Jem. "Nobody but a 
blind man would mix 'em up. You see, the catboat has 
the mast right plumb in the-bow, and then it’s a beamy 
boat with lots of sheer.” 

“What’s sheer?” 

It was the captain’s turn to exchange glances—which 
he did, solemnly, first with Thad and then with Chuck. 
“Say,” he declared, between bites of an apple, “you fel- 
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lers ty do have to start from the bottom up. Wan 
is the curve of the boat’s gunn’l from stern to stem, and 
the gunn’! (spelled gunwale) caps the top strake of her 
planking, and a strake is a plank.” 

Thad rummaged around on a carpenter’s bench until 
he found pencil and a scrap of sandpaper and began to 
take notes. “Right, Captain," said he. “I'm keeping up 
with you, and we'll study this over at midnight. Now 
there’s another boat out there without a bowsprit. Is that 
also a catboat?” 

Again the captain looked. His eyebrows went up. The 
captain was notable for the bushiness of his eyebrows, 
the vertical wrinkles between his sparkling blue eyes, and 
his round-tipped nose. There were many places about his 
rough-hewn face, he once said, where you could hide 
a dime, but his eyebrows were his characteristic feature. 
When he scowled they moved toward each other, when 
he expressed surprise they tried to catch up with the 


weather-beatern seams in his forehead, and when he 


doubted or disbelieved the left brow climbed up while 
the right one climbed down. Now the eyebrows expressed 
surprise. 

“Why, boys,” he declared, “either you're dumb or I'm a 
danged poor teacher. Don’t you see how far aft that 
boat’s mast is stepped? And besides it’s got shrouds, 
or supporting wires, at both sides which no self-respect- 
ing catboat should have. No sir, that’s a sloop, but ’cause 
it hasn’t any bowsprit we call it a knockabout sloop or 
jes’ knockabout. And a handy little rig it is for tight | 
places. о, is that all straight?” мй 


E 


“Yes, sir," said Thad, looking up from his writing. 
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*Here's what I have. ‘Single-stickers—catboat, mast 
right in the bow; sloop, mast farther aft (knockabout, if 
no bowsprit); and cutter, mast two-fifths of the length 
aft, and straight bow.’ " 

“Right,” agreed the captain. “Guess I’m a purty good 
teacher. You could say ‘plum bow’ instead of ‘straight 
bow’ ’thout bein’ thought lubberly." 

“And are those types the only single-stickers any- 
_ where?" asked Chuck. т 

“Well, now,” said the captain. “I’m not speakin’ for 
the whole world. There’s Chesapeake Bay skipjacks, and 
sharpies and one thing or another according to what 


waters you're visitin', but gen'ally speaking if anybody . 


asks you what a boat with.a single mast is you can call 
it a sloop or a catboat and get away with it." 

“Well,” said Chuck, “we’re not liable to answer any 
"questions for some time to come. How about boats with 
two masts, Cap'n." 

“Tm coming to those," replied Jem. “Now, anywhere 
that I've been to in American waters there are three 
types of two-stickers—schooners, yawls, and ketches. 
Different localities may have local names, but all pleas- 
ure boats with two masts divide up into those three 
classes. The schooner is the easiest to remember. It 
grows larger than yawls or ketches, and the mainmast 
is always taller than the foremast. If the second mast, 
as you might say, is taller than the first, it's a schooner." 

"Right," said Thad, looking out the door. “There are 
four schooners out there now.” 

“Sure,” said the captain. “You can't ever slip up on 


a schooner the way you can on sloops and cutters. But 
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if the second mast is shorter than the first one, it's a 
yawl or a ketch, and can either of you boys tell the 
difference "tween the two?" RM 

“I know,” replied Thad, “that Mr. Manson's Cygnet — 
is a yawl, but I dont know why.” 

“Tt’s a yawl because the mizzenmast— Now wait a 
minute. We're going too fast. On a yawl or a ketch the 
forward mast is bigger than the after one and it's called 
the mainmast. The after mast is the mizzen. Do you 
get that?” 

“Yes,” replied Thad. “Оп a schooner the after mast is 
the mainmast and on a yawl or ketch it's the mizzen.” 

“Kee-rect,” said Jem. “You see the value of an eji- 
cation? Well, on a yawl the mizzen is stepped abaft, or 
aft of, the rudder post.” 

“Do you see the rudder post,” asked Chuck, “or is that 
one of the things you have to believe without knowing а 
why?” T 

“You don't often see the rudder post. It's the timber 
the rudder swings on, and at its upper end a tiller or 
a steering wheel is connected to it. Ten times out of 
ten if you look at a boat and see that the mizzen stands 
abaft (or behind) the steering wheel or tiller you can 
call it a yawl without making any mistake." 

“Then,” said Thad, who seemed to have a natural 
gift at sorting Jem's jokes from his serious information, 
“why don't you describe a yawl as a two-masted boat with 
the mizzen set abaft the steering wheel or tiller instead 

of the rudder post?" 
» “That does describe it," said Jem, “but I haven't told 


you about a ketch. A ketch is the same as a yawl except 
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Кү that the mizzen is stepped forrard of the rudder post. 
` But once in a while on a ketch they'll mount the wheel 
` forrard of the mizzen so that the helmsman won't have 
` the mast right in his face. And that's why you can't 
_ say a ketch is a vessel with the mizzen forrard of the 
wheel. You've got to stick to the rudder post even if 
you don't see it.” 

“Are there any other ways of telling 'em apart, Сарт,” 
asked Chuck, “that you don't have to be a boat-builder 
to understand ?" 

"Yes," replied Jem. “You might say that a ketch's 
mizzen sail is always larger than a yawl's for a boat of 
a given length, and that a ketch’s mainsail is smaller 
than a yawl’s. "That's because with the ketch rig the 
two masts are closer together. There's no room to swing 
a big mainsail, and you've got to make your mizzen 

I larger to do the work.” 
=` “All right," said Thad, after a moment. “ГЇЇ study 
that out later and maybe get it through my thick head. 
Any other types of yachts?” 

“That’s about all. There are three-masted schooners, 
and their masts are called fore, main, and mizzen. Once 
in a while you'll see a topsail schooner. "That's different 
from a schooner with topsails, and means she is square- ` 
rigged on the foremast above the foresail. Then some- 
times you'll see a big steam yacht with barkentine rig, 
that is, with the foremast square-rigged, and the main 
and mizzenmasts fore-and-aft or schooner-rigged. But 
you won't see ’em often enough to worry your head about. 
And oh, yes, I’ve heard of a regular brig yacht—two 
masts, both square-rigged, and there’s still a few brig- 
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antines—two masts, with the fore square-rigged and the 


main schooner-rigged. Now what's next?" i 

“Lunch,” said Chuck, “and a chance to remember what 
you've told us. But we'll be back this afternoon to help 
youany way we can. Do you run this yard by yourself, 
Сара? 9 

“Not me,” replied Jem. “I’ve retired. It’s my 
brother's yard and I'm jes' piecing out till he comes back 
from a funeral A serious man, my brother. I expect 
to take that Cygnet of Mr. Manson’s down east in a 
coupla days, and if you put it up to him he might let you 
come along. That is, if you like that sort of thing.” 

“Like it,’ cried Chuck. “Were crazy about it. but 
do you think you can put up with a couple of farmers like 
us?" 


“T can put up with anything," said Jem, “if you do. 
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what I say and don't ask the same question more'n half 
a dozen times." 

“Then,” said Thad, a smile lighting his fine eyes, “we'll 
go with you. Mr. Manson brought us down this morn- 
ing to break it to you, but didn’t have the nerve when 
he saw how dumb we were about boats," 

“A thoughtful feller, Mr. Manson,” said Jem. “Well, 
boys, I guess we'll make out. See you later.” 


CHAPTER V 
CHUCK NAMES SOME OF THE "GADGETS": 


URING the night the wind died and after some 
D variability was replaced by a gentle westerly, 
which, blowing off the shore, smoothed the 
ruffled Sound. Thad апа Chuck, coming to the beach 
for their morning swim, saw the Cygnet headed harbor- 
ward, her stern toward the open water. Yesterday she 
had faced out, as if on the alert for each rolling comber, 
. but now she expressed complete indifference to dangers 
` past or future. To the boys’ delighted eyes grass and 
trees had never seemed greener nor sky and water bluer. 
In the air was that soft and yet invigorating cleanness 
that comes with the passing of a storm. 

With a shout the boys plunged into the quiet water 
and raced to the waiting yawl. Overnight the rapture of 
the coming cruise to Maine had taken possession of them 
and it was with tingling senses that they climbed aboard 
the Cygnet. The deck was invitingly warm to their 
bare feet. The somewhat stuffy smell which was wafted 
up as they opened the cabin hatch pleased their nostrils. 
The look of trimness about the yawl’s exterior fittings 


satisfied their expectation of how a boat should look. 


Altogether, they felt that they had come to the seventh 
heaven and that they didn't have eyes or noses or fingers 
enough to comprehend the delights of a sailboat. 
Chuck would have rummaged below decks immediately 
30 
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to see how they were going to live on the cruise, but 
Thad, being more philosophically inclined, asked him 
to stay on deck and get a general impression of the 
yawl As he put it, “Weve got to find out if the 
things Captain Adams told us yesterday click with what 
we see.” 

“Well,” said Chuck, “I’ve got the different types of 
boats straightened out pretty well, but when he turned 
loose on the sails and things yesterday afternoon I kept 
half a mile behind him. Maybe we'd better get him 
to tell us about them again." 

“Nu-uh,” said Thad, meaning no. “We've got a 
million things to learn and if we ask everything twice 
he'll drop us overboard some dark night. Now this," 
he stepped out on a small V-shaped platform which ex- f 
tended from the yawl’s stern, “is the boomkin, and you - 
stand on it when you're handling the mizzen sail." 

“In other words," said Chuck, “it’s the same as the 
bowsprit at the other end-of the boat, only different. 
But you're wrong about this being the mizzen 217 Ше 
laid his hand on the sail which, covered with tan-colored 
canvas, extended over the boomkin. “This is the jigger. 
I heard him say so." 

“Two names for the same thing," corrected Thad. 
“Mizzen or jigger. Now these are the mizzen shrouds—” 
He touched the galvanized wire guys that extended from 
the head of the mizzenmast to the outside of the hull— 
“and here are the mizzen chain plates." He kneeled down 
and inspected two brass straps bolted vertically to the 
planking which anchor the shrouds. Then he arose and 
added, “As I get it every wire, line, or fitting having 
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anything to do with this mast has the word mizzen tacked 
. in front of it—like mizzen sheet, mizzen lazyjacks, and 
so on.” | 

“Don’t be so doggoned particular, Thad,” said Chuck. 
“Jem used one word yesterday that takes the place of 
everything, and that’s gadget, and that's the word for 
me. Now here’s a gadget that’s the steering wheel, which 
naturally connects with the rudder which you don’t see 
without falling overboard. This being a yawl, the steer- 
ing-wheel gadget is in front of—" 

“Forward of," amended Thad. 

“My mistake—forward of the mizzen gadget. This 
deep gadget that you sit down on deck and put your 
feet in is the cockpit well—big enough to take a bath 
in on a rough day but not so good for sleeping out 
all night. Now this other gadget—" He stepped for- 
ward of the cockpit—“is the trunk cabin, named because 
it looks like one and not because it's where you put them. 
See the cute little windows in the sides of the trunk which 
the captain calls ports. . . . Say, Thad, you're the son 
of a college professor, and how do you tell the difference 
between the port side of a boat and a porthole? "There's 
a question for you." 

"Search me," replied the other boy. “I know that the 
port side of a boat is the left side looking forward." 

"Just as I thought," said Chuck, “and we'll leave the 
porthole out of it until we learn a little more. At least 
we know that the starboard side is the right side looking 
forward. But we've got to finish with the gadgets. Here's 
one fastened to the mainmast that looks to me very much 
like a stick of Oregon pine with a sail on it and a gaff 
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on that and a canvas cover over the whole business, and 
if I’ve got the right dope it’s the main boom. It runs 
back—” 

A TE 
* aft over the trunk cabin and looks like a good place 
to air blankets when they're wet. Not to mention sheets. 
Say, Thad, did you get what a sheet is? I couldn’t make 
out whether it’s a sail or a rope—I mean line.” 

“Its a line," said Thad, stepping aft to the end of 
the main boom, and following with his hand a length of 
heavy line which ran through blocks (pulleys) up and 
down between boom and deck. “This is the mainsheet. 
It controls the sidewise movement of the boom and sail. 
You let the boom out or haul it in with the sheet. * Jem 
got me into a corner yesterday arid said if he ever heard 
me call a sail a sheet he’d give me a one-way ticket to 
Davy Jones’ locker.” 

“He sounds awful fierce when he talks like that,” ob- 
served Chuck, “but I notice he’s got wrinkles around his 
eyes and mouth that come from laughing.” 

“Yes,” agreed Thad, “if he takes to us as I’ve taken 
to him we'll have a happy cruise. Well, Chuck, let's go 
forward again. Did you notice I didn't say go up front ?" 

"T got you, you hard-boiled sailor," said Chuck. “Now 
let me get on with my explanation of the gadgets. This 
one, going through the deck forward of the trunk cabin 
is the mainmast, with shrouds. and such, like the mizzen. 
But what did Jem call the small sails forward of the 
mast—the headsails?” * 


* The double head rig of the Cygnet is unusual in small craft, the 
large, single jib being considered more handy. 
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“Yes. The one furled up and nearest the 


forestaysail. But how they work we'll have to leave to 
Jem to show us." d 1 
In working from the stern of the boat forward the boys 
had named all the sails of the yawl, and the principal fea- 
tures of her deck arrangement. Now they noted the spare 
anchor lying in its chocks on the port side of the deck 
near the bow, the capstan used for hoisting the anchor 
from the bottom; and the smoke pipe (nicknamed Charlie 
Noble) coming through the deck to one side of the main- 
mast where it would be hit neither by the main boom 


bowsprit— 
you know what the bowsprit is, don't you, Chuck ?-—is "d 
the jib. The one between the jib and the mainsail is the | 


oe 


nor by the forestaysail boom. Other things they noticed ' 


which they had no names for, and there were a dozen 
minor fittings which because of their inexperience they 
did not even see. But had they had an artist's eye and 
a boatman's knowledge they might have drawn out the 
deck plan of the Cygnet like the illustration on page 35. 

Chuck, feeling that he could pick up things as he went 
along and not wishing to overburden his brain with the 
accumulation of knowledge, created a diversion by diving 
off the bowsprit. But Thad, tremendously interested in his 
subject, went down to the cabin where he rummaged in 
books and magazines trying to find names for or explana- 
tions of the many things that attracted his attention. 
From time to time his head appeared through the hatch- 

way and he looked around trying to identify some article 
of equipment, and once he announced with the DER 
of a Columbus, “Hah! The lazyjacks keep the sail from 
flying all over the place when it’s being lowered.” 
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To which Chuck, by this time stretched full length - 


on the deck, enjoying the warmth of the sun, replied, 
"Don't put on airs. I dived under the boat and found 
that we've got a two-bladed propeller that sits in a gap 
in the wood in front of—I mean forward of—the rudder. 
But the thing's busted. The blades wiggle.” 

“That sounds serious," said Thad, retiring with a 
smile. “Better tell Jem when he comes aboard." 

Chuck hadn't long to wait before imparting this im- 
portant piece of information to the old sailor. Captain 
Adams rowed out in a few minutes in the C ygnet's dinghy 
and announced that he had received his instructions from 
Mr. Manson about taking the boys on the cruise to 
Maine. 

“Hooray,” cried Chuck. “Do we start now or do I 
have time to get my clothes ?" 

"We start to-morrow," said Jem, tying the dinghy 
astern and climbing aboard. “My pay starts to-day and 
I'm to take the Cygnet out for a practice sail and show 
you boys the ropes." 

“I thought,” said Chuck, “that there weren't any ropes 
on a yacht.” 

“Only the boltrope sewed into the edges of the sails and 
the bucket rope tied to the handle of the deck bucket so 
far as I know,” said Jem, “but I was speaking in a— 
well, in a manner of speaking. You're to get the hang 
of things, in fact." 

“And who'll take care of the yard while you're gone?” 
asked Thad, appearing on deck from below. 


"Oh, my brother's back from the funeral and feeling D 


pretty cheerful if I do say so—though you'd have to 
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know him like I do to tell whether he was cheerful or 
downright glum. Well, boys, what’s the first thing to 
do about getting a sailboat underway?’ Jem, standing 
by the wheel, removed his visored cap and wiped his 
warm forehead with the sleeve of his blue jacket. Eye- 
brows aslant, he looked quizzically from one boy to the 
other, wondering which would be the first to reveal ig- 
norance. 

Chuck sprang to his feet, full of energy. “I tell you 
what we ought to do first, Cap'n," said he, “апа that 
is, fix the propeller. The blades are so loose they're 
nearly falling off." 

Jem looked at the speaker, undecided whether or not 
he was joking and asked, “Did you ever hear of a feather- 
ing propeller?" 

"Can't say that I did," replied the boy. 

“Then I guess you ain't trying to pull my leg. That's 
a feathering propeller we got under here." He stamped 
his foot. “When we're sailing, the blades automatically 
swing so that their thin edges are forrard and they 
don't hold the boat back. When you start the motor 


they swing their flat side to the water and drive the 


boat ahead. When you reverse they swing the other way 
and pull the boat astern. Does that mean anything to 
you?" 

“Т tell him later in words of one syllable, Captain,” 
said Thad. “I’ve just been reading about feathering pro- 
pellers. Chuck’s a little weak in the head, you know, 
and you have to take things easy with him." 

“I thought at first he was joking,” said the captain, 
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taking off his coat, and stepping forward, "but I see 
now he jes' looks that way nachelly." 
“That’s right," said Chuck, grinning. “Start picking 
on me. I see right now where I'm going to get all the 
hard knocks and do all the hard work on this cruise." 


CHAPTER VI 
THE HALLIARDS _ 


P. LL fooling aside," said Captain Adams, swinging 
A his coat down to a bunk in the cabin, “what 
would you say was the first thing to do to get 

a boat under way?" 

*Get up the anchor," said Thad, without thinking. 

“A fine idea," said Chuck scornfully, “and let the 
Cygnet drift around the harbor while you're getting the 
covers off the sails." 

“Covers off the sails," repeated Jem, breaking up what 
would have become a serious argument in another instant. 
*You, Chuck, take the one off the jigger, and Thad, you 
get busy with the jib and jumbo. ГІІ take care of the 
main." 

"Is the jumbo the same as the forestaysail?" asked 
Thad. 

“Yes, fisherman-talk. . . . But from now on I want 
you to do what you're told first and ask questions after- 
ward. If you never learned to obey orders ashore, you've 
got to learn now, because at sea a man's life depends on 
doing what he’s told. QUICK!” 

Chuck and Thad jumped as if they had never done 
anything but obey orders, and Jem began untying the 
lanyards (short lengths of small line) which secured the 
mainsail cover. Working forward, he came to the lacing 
around the mast which he undid and then folded the 
cover back upon itself. 

1 30 
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-At this point Chuck interrupted him. “Туе got the - 
mizzen cover off," said he, “but I don't see how we're 
going to hoist the sail. There are no strings to tie to it." 

“That’s right," said Jem, dropping the folded cover 
to the cabin house. “I forgot you wouldn't know a peak 
halliard if one came up and shook hands with you. 
Watch me, both of you." 

The boys joined him at the mainmast and Jem began 
a running explanation. “Now this," said he, “is a gaff- 
headed sail, which means that its head is laced to a wooden 
gaff jes’ as its foot is laced to the boom. You'll see that 
when it’s hoisted, and s’m’other time ГЇЇ show you a jib- 
headed mainsail. Now, the top corner of this sail is 
the peak, and the peak halliard hauls it up.  Halliard 
means haul-yard and in square-riggers instead of having 
‘a gaff at the head of the sail they have a spar called a ` 
yard, which they haul up to spread the sail. 

“Well, there's a wire bridle on the top side of this 
gaff, and you hook the peak halliard block to the bridle, 
like this. Follow the halliard with your eye. See how the 
line starts at this belaying pin at the foot of the mast, 
runs over a sheave" (the roller of a block, or pulley, 
which Jem pronounced "shiv") “near the masthead, 
down this block that I jes' hooked on to the bridle, up to 
the mast through another block and down to end in 
a shackle which I'm hooking to this short pendant on 
the after end of the gaff. Putting it another way, you've 
got two blocks or a double block at the masthead and a 
single block on the gaff; one end of the halliard makes 
fast to the gaff, and the other end, the hauling part, comes © 
down to the deck. When you come іп from a run and 
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want to cover up the sails you unbend the halliard from 
the gaff and either tie it with a lanyard to the shrouds 
the way Mr. Manson did here, or make it fast to canvas. 
straps that pass under the boom." р 

Complicated though this was in the telling, the boys 
were able to follow Jem’s movements, and Chuck soon. 
had the mizzen peak halliard bent on and ready for 
hoisting. Thad, for his part, found it easy to uncover 
the jib and forestaysail but was stumped when he saw 
that the forestaysail halliard was fastened with a light 
line to the forestaysail boom instead of to the sail. But 
Jem straightened him out in less than no time. When not 
in use, he declared, the forestaysail must be kept off the 
deck, and away from the smoke of the galley range. So 
the halliard is unbent (unhooked) from the cringle (or 
brass eye) in the head of the sail and attached to the 
after end of the forestaysail boom which is then hauled 
up three or four feet and made fast to the main shrouds. 
If the smoke pipe is to starboard then the sail is moved 
out of the way to port. 

The jib halliard being bent on to the clew of the jib, 
Jem transferred it to the head and next turned his atten- 
tion to the main throat halliard, which hauls aloft the 
throat or upper forward corner of the mainsail independ- 
ently of the peak. This, like the main peak halliard, had 
been unbent from the gaff so that the sail cover would 
fit snugly and prevent rain from getting. in and rotting 
the sail. Jem now shackled it in a metal tongue sticking 
up at the base of the jaws of the gaff. 

“These sort-of prongs,” said Jem, “are the jaws that 
go part way. round the mast so that the gaff can 
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slide up and down without hopping out of place, and 
you might think these wooden rollers, between 
the jaws would be the teeth. But they're called beads, 
and the wire they're strung on is the parral. How- 
somever, we’re talking about throat halliards. On most 
yachts, boys, and on all good ones, the throat halliard is 
brought to the deck on the port side of a mast, and the 
peak halliard on the starboard side. That’s the way 
they’re rigged here, because I fitted out the C ygnet for 
Mr. Manson in the spring. Now jes’ remember that, so 
if we ever have to lower sail in a hurry on a dark night 
you won't have to fumble around to find which halliard 
you've got hold of. In some boats, come to think of it, 
both halliards are brought down on one side of the mast 
and the ends carried aft to cleats on the cabin house, so 
they can be reached from the cockpit—but the peak is 
still to starboard of the throat. Peak to starboard, throat 
to port, and the same for the mizzen." * 


"How about the jib and forestaysail halliards, Cap- 


tain?" asked Thad, tremendously interested to find so 
much method in the confusing array of lines and tackle. 
"If I have to lower the forestaysail in a hurry is there 
any belaying pin or anything where I'll always find it?" 

"You jes' bet your bottom dollar there is, boy," re- 
plied Jem, earnestly. “Don’t forget that while a boat 
may be a toy it carries human life and meets up with 
wicked storms. The jib and the jumbo halliards may 
come to the fife rail here at the foot of the mainmast or 


to belaying pins in another rack called a pin rail . 


* Frequently, however, the mizzen halliards are rove off opposite 
to the main—throat to starboard and peak to port. : 
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at the foot of either the port or starboard shrouds, but 
wherever either of ’em goes once it goes always. On 
this yawl we happen to bring the jib halliard to a pin on 
the fife rail forrard of the main peak halliard, and the 
jumbo halliard to the pin forrard of the main throat. 
I say we ‘happen’ to bring ’em here—but if you happen 
to forget and bring ’em anywhere else you'll have me to 
lick." 

" Aye, aye, sir," said Thad—and there was no sugges- 
tion in his voice that he was trying to be funny. There 
was a hint in the captain's tone of tragic experiences that 
he had passed through because of some one's careless- 
ness, and automatically the boy gave him the traditional 
answer of the sea. His words meant that he under- _ 
stood and would obey. | 

“The next thing," said Jem, “if Chuck has the mizzen 
halliards bent on, is to take the canvas stops off the sails 
and stand by for hoisting. Toss the stops into the cock- 
pit and we'll roll 'em when we get under way and put 
'em below so they won't get wet if the spray starts flying." 

The stops, as the boys soon saw, were streamers of 
hemmed canvas of various lengths with which the sails 
were tied snugly to the booms. In the case of the jib 
which was 'loosefooted"— that is, without a boom at its 
foot, the stops secured the sail in a neat roll which was 
hoisted off the deck by its halliard at the clew or after 
corner. 

In a moment Chuck declared, “I'm all set," and Thad, 
who had come across a nautical phrase or two in a maga- 
zine, called, more correctly, “All clear forrard.” 

"Now," said Jem, stepping to the main throat hal- 


we 
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 liard, “the next thing is to hoist the main and mizzen. 
Ordinarily one of you boys would be heavin' short on the 
anchor at the same time, but I want you to see how this 
is done." 

Thad, meantime, had laid hold of the anchor cable as if 
to haul it in, and Jem added, a smile lurking at the corners 
of his mouth, “I suppose, Thad, you're wantin’ to ask 
me why not get the anchor aboard before making sail." 


` “Yes, I was,” said Thad, “but I remembered what you 


said about asking questions after an order has been given. 
„І don't see why if you hoist the sails the boat won't 
_ тип off and drag the anchor." 
. “Jes’ what I thought you thought," said Jem. “The 
answer is that if we leave the main and mizzen sheets 
3 slack—you know what the sheets are, I hope—the wind 
- will spill out of the sails, first one side and then the 
other, and the boat won't go anywhere in particular. 
Sometimes, as a matter of fact, you have to sail the hook 
loose from the bottom, but it also takes the jib to do that. 
Now—you, Thad, take my place here at the throat, and 
Chuck, you grab hold of the peak. Both together, hoist 
away." 

The boys pulled with a will, and the mainsail, following 
the gaff up the mast, began to spread its white surface 
to the morning sun. But almost immediately there was a 
hitch in the proceedings. To Chuck, hauling away on the 
peak, it seemed as if the halliard had jammed, and he 
was about to exert his full strength when a word from 
Jem stopped him. 

“Brains, not brawn,” said Jem. “Steady there. One 
of the battens has fouled the lazyjacks, and if you pull 
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hard you'll rip the sail or break the batten or both. Lower ie 
handsomely while I clear the foul.” | 

As he spoke Jem stepped to the cabin house alongside 
the main boom. Chuck, thinking that “handsomely” must 
mean rapidly, let the halliard go altogether, and the end of 
the gaff dropped down and struck the captain a glancing 
blow on the head, coming to rest on his shoulder. A 
prompt bellow of anger issued from Jem’s throat. d 

"Handsomely," he shouted, “handsomely. I didn't - 
say let it go altogether." | 

Chuck hoisted hurriedly. “I thought," he began, but 
Jem cut him off with, “A sailor ain’t got any right to 
think.” Then his good nature got the better of his anger, 
and he added with a hearty laugh, “No harm done. I 
forgot you wouldn't know that handsomely means jest a - 
little." 

Still smiling, the captain reached up and cleared the 
batten (a thin strip of oak or ash let into a pocket in the 
leach or after edge of the sail) of the lazyjack which had 
fouled it. Thad, anxious to smooth over the situation, 
stepped to the port rail for a clear view of what Jem was 
doing and declared, 

"Now I know what lazyjacks are for—to give you 
trouble when you're hoisting sail." 

"You might think so,” said Jem vehemently, “but it's 
the fault of the battens. You need battens to keep the 
leach flat, but when you're cruising and don't care much 
for fit or looks they're more trouble than they're worth. 
Many's the time I’ve cussed when the battens fouled as 
I was lowerin’ for a squall.” 
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= “I bet you have," said Chuck, admiringly, and Jem 
` laughed again. 
` “However,” he continued, stepping to the mast once 
more, “you now see what you've got to watch out for. 
Hoist away, and, Chuck, don't try to get ahead of Thad. 
You ought to send the sail up with the gaff about level, 
and you always tauten up on the throat first. Steady, 
Thad, a couple of the hoops has stuck." 

. Jem cleared the hoops (oak rings encircling the mast 
which are bent on to the luff, or forward edge of a sail) 
and the gaff continued upward. “Now,” said he. “Hold 
what you've got and ГЇЇ sway out on it." 

‘Thad, feeling pretty thumb-y, managed to take a turn 
` of the throat halliard on a belaying pin, but when Jem 


A swayed out on the hauling part to take up the stretch 


of sail and line, Thad’s hands were jm in and his 
fingers nipped on the pin. 

Jem lost patience a little at that, although he had told 
himself a moment before that there was no sense in ex- 
pecting people to know how to do things before they were 
told, and he flared out, "There's small use of you and me 
playing seesaw on this halliard. Take two turns on the 
pin if you want to hold what you've got, an’ then after 
I've swayed out cast off and take up the slack I give you 
quick." 

"Right," said Thad, disregarding the minor injury to 
his fingers. He passed the line under the pin and over 
it and then discovered that when he pulled on the end 
not even Jem's superior strength could take away what 
he held. (Later he learned to “marry” the line to the pin, 


or grip one against the other with the power of his fingers 
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——а method quite as effective as a straight pull of the 
arms.) Two or three times Jem “sweated” or swayed 
out on the halliard, gaining an inch or two each time, 
and then he said, “That’ll do, Thad. Belay. Now, 
Chuck, take up on the peak while I get the boom out of 
the crutch.” 

Running aft, Jem cast off the mainsheet and lifted 
the end of the boom from the shear-shaped crutch by 
which the weight of the spar had been taken off the 
lazyjacks. This crutch, a highly polished mahogany fit- 
ting, set into chocks in the deck while in use, but folded 
up and was dropped into the cockpit by Jem as he lifted 
the boom clear. Simultaneously, Chuck hauled away on 
the peak halliard until the gaff stood up at an acute angle 
from the mast, and the leach was stretched taut. 

The sail was now fully spread and the reef points, 
long, horizontal rows of short lanyards attached to it for 
the purpose of reefing or shortening sail in severe weather, 
rippled idly against the canvas as the wind blew first 
on one side of it and then the other. The Cygnet, so 
canvased and with her mainsheet running free, was like 
а weather vane which heads invariably into the wind. 
1f, perchance, the wind shifted a trifle and filled the 
sail on one side, the Cygnet started forward to over- 
tun her anchor, but soon spilled the air from her sail 
and paused irresolutely awaiting the next gust. 

It still remained, however, to set the sail properly, and 
Chuck, swaying out under Jem’s direction, ceased haul- 
ing when the old sailor noticed three diagonal wrinkles 
appear in the sail near the throat. “That'll do for the 
minute," said Jem. “We'll take up a mite more when 
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the sun has sucked the dampness out of the gear.” 

Like everything else aboard а boat, ‘sweating up a 
sail has to be learned, and’ Chuck discovered with the 
first attempt that there is more to the process than 
merely hanging on the halliard. To do the job properly 
he had to grasp the line with both hands a few inches 
above his head, lunge down and out from the mast vio- 
lently, and then apply the whole weight of his body to 
holding what he had gained as he came in to the mast 
again and Thad took up the slack at the belaying pin. 

“Now, boys,” said Jem, “set the mizzen yourselves. 
We should ‘a’ set it first but I wanted to show you how 
with the mainsail. With a small pocket handkerchief like 
. that, one of you can haul away on both the throat an’ 
the. peak at the same time. But remember to make the 
throat fast first, and don't cock your peak too high while 
the sail is riding up the mast." 

'Thad instantly sprang aft and in half a minute had the 
sail set—properly, too. Now the Cygnet had two weather 
vanes spread to the breeze, but as both the main and the 
mizzen sheets were free the sails swung idly from side 
to side without capturing the westerly wind that whis- 
pered among the reef points. 
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CHAPTER VII 
` UNDER: WAY 


Н А hands up anchor," shouted Jem in the navy 


phrase, and suiting his action to the word he 

hauled the manila rope (or cable) in hand over 
hand. Several fathoms of it came in easily, for in a 
light air such as was blowing it is no trick to pull a 
small boat through the water. Presently, however, the 
rope came up from the bottom almost without curve 
and Jem sang out, “Anchor’s hove short. Man the 
capstan.” 

Under his direction the boys seized short wooden cap- 
stan bars which they found hanging in chocks on the 
forward side of the cabin house * and were about to wind 
around on the barrel-shaped capstan when Jem stopped 
them with an exclamation. 

“Pshaw,” he declared, "she's hardly bit in at ай. You 
boys jes’ lift her up by hand while I hoist the jib.” 

The moment had now come in getting the boat under 
way when Jem could not give a running description of 
what he was doing. The anchor was aweigh, or clear 
of the bottom, and it was necessary to make haste to get 
the boat under control. 

With a z-z-z-z-z of its galvanized iron snaphooks on 
the jib stay the three-cornered sail shot aloft and Jem 


*In heavy weather it is good practice to stow the capstan bars 
below before they are washed away. 
49 
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belayed its single halliard with quick, deft motions of 
his hand. Like a young man he skipped aft to the wheel 
aid as he gained it glanced up at the mainsail to see to 
which side the breeze was moving it at the moment. See- 
ing it commence to fill on the starboard side, he reached out 


BEFORE EITHER BOY COULD COMPREHEND THE MANEUVER THE 
"CYGNET" HAD TURNED TAIL TO THE WIND AND WAS STANDING OUT 
OF THE HARBOR. 


and pulled the starboard jib sheet taut and made it fast to 
a cleat in the deck near his right hand. Immediately he 
hauled the mainsheet in and secured it to the quarter bitt 
(a short oak post running through the deck with a solid 
brass rod through its upper end) near the jib sheet 
cleat, and as he did so swung the wheel a trifle to star- 


[ UNDER WAY mE. 
board. Instantly the Cygnet swung her bow to starboard 
and leaped ahead on the port tack, the wind pressing on 
the port side of her sails, and the main boom swinging a 
foot or two clear of the starboard rail. 

But the course on which this maneuver set the little 
vessel headed her for the north shore of the harbor, the 
wind being westerly, and Jem swung her off more to 
starboard, letting out the main sheet as she turned. Be- . 
fore either boy could comprehend the maneuver the 
Cygnet had turned tail to the wind and was standing out 
of the harbor, her main boom swinging far out over the 
water on her starboard side. As she ran before the wind, 
or “free” as the expression is, the mainsail blanketed the 
jib which, a moment before, had pulled like a thorough- 
bred, and caused it to flap idly upon its stay. Having, 
now, a moment to himself, Jem reached aft and slacked - 
the mizzen sheet so that the jigger, like the mainsail, 
spread its port side fair to the overtaking wind. The 
wind being light, he did not set up the port backstay, 
although the backstay is most needed when the wind is aft. 

"What are you kids doing with that anchor?" shouted 
Jem when his own department of the ship was in order. 
"Seems like you'd had time to forge a new one if you 
didn't like the looks of that." 

"She's aboard," said Chuck, coming aft with Thad, 
"but we don't know what to do with it. One end sticks 
up and if the jib keeps on whipping about it may go over- 
board." 

“You made the cable fast to the capstan, didn’t you,” 
asked Jent, “о that if it does flop over it won't fetch 
bottom ?" 
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"Yes," said Thad. “We thought of that.” 

“Very well. Now jes’ take the wire out of the hole 
in the iron key, hammer the key out with a belaying pin 
that ain’t in use, and fold up the stock along the shank. 
Сап you do that, or shall I draw a diagram?” 

Truth to tell, Jem’s talents as a tutor were being 
stretched to the uttermost. The act of getting under way 
which he could have accomplished single-handed in less 
than ten minutes from the time he stepped aboard, had 
taken something over half an hour when accompanied by 
his lecture, and he longed for a moment of calm reflec- 


. tion at the wheel. But he was too old a hand at sailoriz- 


ing to do things by halfway measures, and when the boys 
returned from the bow announcing that the anchor was 
folded and lying in its chocks on the starboard side Jem - 
said, “Well, boys, the most important thing now is to 
coil down the halliards, and you better start with the 
mizzen so I can see whether you're doing it right." 
There is a right way and a wrong way to do certain 
things and if one does not know which is which one is no 
more likely to do the wrong than the right. "Thus Chuck, 
picking up the mizzen peak halliard from its haphazard 
tangle on deck, started to coil right-handed, which was 
correct, and Thad, taking up the throat halliard, started 


the other way. Hence it was Thad who received the full 


force of Jem's next blast, while Chuck stood by and 
grinned, interrupting now and again to say, “Why, Thad, 
I'm surprised," or *I thought any greenhorn would know 
that." 


“There you go again," began Jem. “I’m plumb out 


| of patience. If you go for to coil a line the wrong way 
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you'll get it so kinked it won’t reeve through the sheaves. 
Throw down what you've got and pick up the halliard 
where it comes away from the belaying pin. АП right. 
Now clear a place on the deck and start to coil—no, not 
that way—this way. Coil right-handed, with the sùn, the”) 
way the hands of a k go round. Can you remember «< 
that? Start at twelve o’clock and move your hand to 
three o’clock, then six, then nine, and on to twelve again. 

I say it once more, so you'll remember it. Coil with the 
hands of a clock. All three-stranded rope * like this is 
laid right-handed in the factory and if you want it to run 
free when it’s uncoiled it’s got to be coiled right-handed. 
_... And as for you, Chuck, you can stow your jaw 
tackle 'cause it's only happenchance that you didn’t make 
"е same mistake. 

“And here, boys," he went on, more calmly, “is another 
thing. With small stuff like these mizzen halliards it’s, — 
all right to coil it in your hand ’thout laying it on deck. 
But you can’t make as neat a coil that way and it’s 
a good idea to start a habit right. So I say, I always coil 
down on deck, because your life may depend on the hal- 
liard running free when a squall strikes you and you've 
got to lower in a hurry. 

"An' the last thing is this. When your halliard is all 
coiled down you upset the coil so that the end is on the 
bottom. Then when you get ready to lower, you flip 
the line off the belaying pin and it runs free without 
getting all tangled up in itself. For a short morning's 
sail on a calm day like this you can jes’ lay the coils on 


* Rope in bulk need not be calléd line even by sailors 
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de but it's better to borrow a bit from the very first 
turn you made, pass that once or twice around the coil 
and hang the whole business by the loop to the belaying 
pin so it won't be washed over if a sea happens to come 
aboard. Now go forrard and do the same with the main 
halliards and with the jib halliard." 

Five or ten minutes passed while the Cygnet ran easily 
before the wind, her sails hardly feeling the press of 
air behind them and the sheets sagging in graceful curves : 
to dip in the water alongside. Cap'n Adams fished a black 
pipe out of his pocket, with his knife shaved a handful 
of tobacco from a plug which was equally good for smok- 
ing and chewing, and enjoyed a moment of well earned 
rest. Up forward the boys busied themselves with the 
halliards, coiling and recoiling until they were sure they 
were right, and then came aft to report things shipshape 
and Bristol fashion. 

“РЇЇ tell you now,” said Jem, blowing a cloud of blue 
smoke into the air and watching it eddy forward and suck 
under the mainsail, “the funny thing about that anchor. 
And why it came up so easy even after the hard blow we 
had. Most anybody would have said there was enough 
strain on it yesterday to make it bite in halfway to China." 

"Yes," said Thad, “I read somewhere that when an 
anchor really takes hold you may have to break it out 
with the engine." 

"Right you are," said Jem. "Sometimes you do when . 
уоште not a good enough sailor to sail it out. But what 
happened was this. Remember, you let out the whole 
length of cable yesterday?” 

"I've been wondering about that, ps " offered Thad. 
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"Why would a man like Mr. Manson anchor his boat 
with only half the cable out? Why didn't he figure on 
a storm coming up and making his boat drag?" 

"Im coming to that. After you'd let out all the 
scope—which saved the boat from dragging on the reef— 
the wind softened and shifted and during the night blew 
from half a dozen different directions. Sometimes it 
blew the yawl over her anchor and sometimes it blew 
her around it. And what with having a couple of hundred 
feet of line lying on the bottom and the wind blowing 
hard and soft and every which way, the line jes' nachelly 
fouled the anchor fluke that was sticking up. Well, 
now, if the wind had come on to blow hard again the 
boat's strain wouldn't have been on the fluke that was in 
"the sand. Not a bit of it. It would have been directly 
on the fluke that was standing up and the anchor would 
have walked away jes' like it did when I hauled up on it. 

“An’ that's why Mr. Manson didn't give her all he had 
in the first place. There's a good rule to remember with 
ground tackle" (Jem pronounced it taykle) "give three 
times as much scope as the water is deep. If you anchor 
in fifteen feet o' water, give her forty-five feet o' cable— 
five fathom, fifteen fathom. Then your line won't be 
so short that the rising tide will lift the hook clear of 
the bottom nor so long that it'll tie knots in itself. Of 
course, if it’s blowin’ hard you’ve got to lengthen the 
scope or put out two anchors, or start your motor, or 
do somethin’ else to make yourself stay put." 

“Ahem,” said Chuck. “Сар'п, did you learn all you 
know about boats in half a day, or did you pick it up in 
thirty or forty years?” 
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di picked it up gradually, same as you're goin' to do. 
And don't you fool yourself that what I tell you to-day 
is goin’ to stay by you to-morrow. But out of everything 
I tell you, a little bit will stick and before you know it 
you'll know better than—" The captain broke off to 
find something with which to score a hit against Chuck, 
and then continued, “Well, you'll know better than to 
sit in a coil of the mafhsheet like you're doing now." 

"But what's wrong with that?" asked Chuck. He had 
a notion Jem was baiting him for being so smart about 
coiling down the halliards, but he honestly couldn't see 
the harm in sitting on part of the mainsheet. 

“Well,” said Jem, comfortably, puffing more clouds of 


` smoke into the air, “if you saw a rattlesnake: coiled in 


the grass for an afternoon nap would you go sit in his 
lap? Or if you saw a boa-constrictor walking along look- 
ing for somethin’ to eat, would you tickle his ribs?" 

"Can't say that I would," said Chuck, hunching him- 
self to one side so that he was clear of the mainsheet. 

"No more should you sit in a coil of line or step on 
it when it's lying along the deck. You never know when 
somebody's going to pull the other end or when it's goin' 
to let go from its moorings and yank you overboard with 
a broken leg or neck. I don't say it would happen with 
us running free like this with no strain to speak of on the 
mainsheet, although it might easy enough if I let her 
jibe. Anyway, I want you to think of a piece of line as 
a poisonous viper that's jes’ huggin’ the ground to get 
even with you.” 

“ГИ do that," said Chuck. “And now, Cap’n, here's 
something I want to tell you.” The boy placed his hand 


| 
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over the knife which Jem had set beside him on deck 
after cutting his pipeful, and declared, “Next time you 
see an open knife with its edge up like this, remember : 
that some poor fool like me—or especially Thad—mdmight 
come along and rest his hand on it and half cut his 
thumb off. My father told me that when I was five 
years old and every time I’ve seen a knife with the edge 
up I’ve thought of it, and I’ve never yet laid a knife down 
that way.” 

“By George, you're right, boy,” said Jem, hastily pick- 
ing up his knife and closing it. “I’m surprised I never 
thought of that before. It jes’ shows, though, that you 
can learn something from anybody.” 

“Thanks for the ad, Cap’n,” said Chuck, ЖЕШИП. 
“Something tells me we're going to like each other a 
lot”? ^. 

Jem smiled as he rapped his pipe against the lee rail. 
It wasn't his intention to let Chuck have the last word, 
and he declared, “Boys, I see you think it's smart to go 
round in your bathing suits, don't you?" 

“Not so smart as comfortable,” said Thad. 

“Well, comfortable, then. And there ain’t any pockets 
in your bathing suit and will you kindly tell me where you 
keep your knife about your person?” 

“Don’t keep one,” said Chuck. “Dont smoke cut 
plug.” 

“An’ don’t use your head either,” said Jem, emphati- 
cally. “Let me tell you this so you'll never forget it. 
A sailor without a knife is jes’ about as much good aboard 
a boat as a—well as a swordfish without his sword. 
However, you might be a lot less use than you are. 
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. Which one of you wants to take his trick at the wheel?" 

"Let Thad take it," said Chuck, generously. “If it's 
not against the rules I'm going to hang from the bowsprit 
and soak my head." 


a m 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE JIBE 


HAD relieved Jem at the wheel with all the 

| innocence of a little boy who pulls the trigger of 

his father’s shotgun. Watching Jem twirl the 

wheel a spoke or two in either direction without apparent 

thought as to what he was doing, steering a boat had 

seemed to Thad easier than driving a motor car. And 

for a few seconds after he took charge he still felt that 
it was no trick to sail a boat. 

The fact was, however, that the Cygnet was on a boat’s 
most dangerous point of sailing. The wind was almost 
dead astern, and the slightest carelessness in handling 
might start a jibe. Jem knew this, knew that the wind | 
was light enough so that she could jibe without damage, - 
and thought it a good time to let Thad learn something 
by experience. 

With the word, “Swing the wheel to starboard if you 
want to go to starboard and to port if you want to go the 
other way,” he deserted the boy and descended the ladder 
to the cabin. For a moment all went well. Thad looked 
aloft as he had seen Jem do and saw that the yacht club 
pennant at the main truck (or masthead) was flying 
straight ahead. This was as it had been flying when Jem 
was at the wheel. He turned about, as Jem had occa- 
sionally done, and observed the receding shore—although | 
Jem had had an eye only for the clouds and overtaking 
gusts of wind darkening the surface of the water. Thad’s 
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` attention was attracted by another yacht sailing out of 


E 


Litch Haven and he asked himself whether it was a yawl 
or a ketch. 

He faced forward again and was appalled at what he 
saw. 'The main boom had been standing out almost at 
right angles to the Cygnet's side. Now it was winging in 
toward him, gathering momentum as it came. Alarmed, 
Thad twirled the wheel to port. But as there was no 
immediate answering of the boat’s bow he spun it rapidly 
to starboard. Now the boom swung still faster inboard 
and Thad was completely rattled when Jem, popping his 
head from the cabin hatch, shouted, “Stand by for a 
jibe.” 

Thad ducked and the boom whistled by an inch or so 
above his head. Out to port it rushed and with a terrific 
clatter of blocks fetched up short against the traveler. 


` The whole yawl trembled from the shock. A second later 


with a clatter all its own the mizzen jibed over. Chuck 
rushed aft in some excitement, and Jem, laughing himself 
double, emerged from the cabin and took the wheel from 
Thad’s nerveless hands. 

“No harm done,” said Jem, when he could get a breath. 
“I let you do that apurpose on a soft day so you'd never 
do it when there was any strength behind the wind. But 
how did she get away from you, Thad?” 

“T hardly know,” said Thad, himself laughing weakly. 
“I looked behind me” - 

“Astern,” put in Chuck. 

“All right, then—astern; and when I looked around the 
boom was coming at me. Turning the wheel didn’t do 
any good.” 
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“No,” agreed Jem. “It takes an experienced man to 


stop a jibe once it's started. Well, as I say, no harm 
done. Only when уоште running free you've got to 
watch yourself like a hawk. Now what I do is feel the 
wind on my cheek and the back of my neck. I don't 
ackshelly think about it, but all the time I know where the 
airs coming from. If it gets too far aft I know it and 
swing the bow a little nearer the wind automatically. 

“F’rinstance. We've jibed over and we're now оп the 
starboard tack, with our booms to port. I’ve headed her 
off a bit from the way she was when she got through 
jibing, so we're again runnin' almost straight before it. 
But I feel the wind on the right side of the back of my 
neck when I’m facing forward, and not on the left side. 
So I know we're all right. If the boat heads away’ from 
the wind still more so I feel the air on both sides of my 
neck then it's time to look sharp." 

“Suppose,” said Chuck, interested but somewhat 
incredulous, “you didn’t happen to be facing forward, 
and you felt the wind blowing in your left ear. What 
would that mean?” 

"I'm not horsing you a bit, boy," said Jem. “When 
you get used to sailing you'll feel the wind all around 
your face or your shoulders if you're half naked like you 
be, and you'll know where it's coming from no matter 
where you're looking. Of course, the way the ripples on 
thé water are running tell you where the wind is blowing 
from and the club burgee or a ‘telltale’ that you fly from 
the truck in place of it, tells you too. In my day I’ve seén 
racing skippers turn to the wind and push it with the palms 
of their hands, claiming they could get the true direction 
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“ы, l 
` that way better than any other. The big thing is to have 
the wind in mind all the time and never forget you're 

sailing." 

_ “Thanks a lot," said Thad, who had seated himself 
beside Jem. “Now that you speak of it I can feel it much 
stronger on my right shoulder than the left. But, Cap- 
tain, what did you let me jibe for? I’ve always read that 
a Jibe was a terribly dangerous thing." 

“It certainly is when you don't expect it. The boom 
might knock anybody overboard that was in the way, or 
crack а skull or an arm. Then if you've got your weather | 
backstay set up the boom will fetch up against that when | 
it's traveling a mile a minute and crack itself right in two, - 
or maybe break the mast. Yessiree, Bob. You go right е 

- on thinkin’ а jibe is а mighty dangerous thing. 

“On the other hand," Jem continued, “we often jibe 
over carefully like this. Stand by for a jibe.” 

So saying the captain swung the wheel a bit to port, 
the yawl’s head swinging slowly the same way, and 
straightway began hauling in hand over hand on the main 
sheet. As the sheet rove through the blocks and fell in 
a coil on deck the boom swung in, and by the time the 
wind caught the sail on the other side the boom was 
almost amidship and. there was no such thunderous 
clamor as had marked the first jibe. Jem now let the 
sheet out rapidly, the mizzen jibed itself over, and the 
yawl was once more on the port tack. 

“That jigger's got almost human intelligence—and 
cussedness," observed Jem. “Except you want to trim 
the sheet—that is, take it in or let it out—when you change 
your point of sailing, you never have to think about it. 
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It's too small to hurt much when it jibes in ordinary — 
weather, so you just leave it be and it follows the main- 
sail. Sometimes to show its cussedness it jibes without 
the main, scaring the life half out of you. Then yoü've 
got one boom out to starboard and the other to port. 
And do you know what that's called, boys?” ; 

*Close-hauled," ventured Chuck. 

“Oh, my hat, no!" shouted Jem. “TIL show you what 
close-hauled is in a minute. When your booms are out 
on opposite sides you're sailing wing and wing." 

"Do you ever sail that way on purpose?" asked Thad. 

"Sure do," was the reply. “Апа especially with a 
schooner, where if both booms are out the same side the 
big mainsail blankets the foresail and won't let it pull 
worth a plugged nickel. And one more thing, Chuck, 
before I forget it? Do you know what might a hap- 
pened to you if you'd been sitting on that mainsheet when 
she jibed over ?" 

“I might have been knocked for a row of loops," said 
Chuck. “And I’m certainly glad, Cap’n, you warned 
me." 

“ "ain't the last time I'm going to save your life, boy," .. 
said Jem. “Now let's bring her into the wind and start 
for home." 


CHAPTER IX 
SHROUDS AND STAYS 


on both sides Thad had observed other guys leading 

down and aft from a point a few feet below the main 
truck. For their upper nine-tenths these guys were of 
wire, terminating each in an eye splice and shackled to 
a block which in turn was connected by manila line to ` 
another block hooked in an eyebolt in the deck abreast the 
cockpit. 

When Jem had made ready to get under way he had 
overhauled this tackle, as the blocks and line are called, 
so that he might pull the guy wires forward and secure 
them lightly to the after leg of the main shrouds on each 
side. Watching him do this, it had been on the tip of 
Thad’s tongue to ask what the guys were for and why he 
wasn't going to use them. But he had decided to await 
developments. 

Now Jem said, “Well, Thad, you'd better cast off that 
backstay from the shroud and haul it taut. I left it slack 
before ’cause I had an idea you'd jibe the first time you 
had the chance." 

“You mean," asked Thad, “this loose shroud that's tied 
to the main shrouds ?" 

"I don't mean ‘this loose shroud, " grumbled Jem. “I 
mean the backstay. You can call it a preventer stay if 
you want because it prevents the mast from buckling or 
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breaking from the strain of the wind on the sail; but you 
may as well know right now that a shroud is something 
that supports a mast from the side, and a stay is some- 
thing that supports it from forrard or aft. Look toward 
the bow and you'll see a heavy wire leading from the 
masthead to the tip of the bowsprit. That’s the jib stay 
that the jib hoists on. And while you’re about it run 
forrard and tell me what other stays you see up there.” 

“T know,” said Chuck. “I was hanging from one of 
them when Thad got rattled and jibed. It leads from the 
bowsprit down to the hull at the water line. Then there 
are two more that come back from the bowsprit to the 
sides of the boat, something like a cat's whiskers.” 

“You've got an observing eye," said Jem. “The one 
leading down to the water is the bobstay. That counter- 
acts the pull of the jib stay on the top side of фе bowsprit. 
The two that support the bowsprit on the sides are the 
whisker stays, as you durn near guessed. They take the 
side strain on the bowsprit.” ; yet 

“Tf they take side strain," suddenly asked Thad, “why 
not call them whisker shrouds?” 

“A good question,” commended Jem. "I'll take that 
back. If there's a whisker pole running thwartship at : 
the foot of the bowsprit they're whisker stays. If not, 
we call 'em bowsprit shrouds. Well, now. There's 
another stay up there. Didn't either of you notice it?" 

Thad stepped forward and returned in a moment. 
“Yes,” he said. "Funny I didn't remember it. It runs 
from the bow up the mainmast but not as high as the 
jib stay." 

“Right. Thats the forestay. And that's what the 
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forestaysail hoists on, as you'll see in a minute. All those 
stays help brace the mainmast against backward strains. 
. The*shrouds are set a little abaft the mast to help take 
forward strains, but the weather backstay does most of 
thar work.” 

“And which is the weather backstay, Captain?” asked 
Thad. “I feel as if I ought to know, but—" 

“Thats all right, boy. Don’t apologize," returned 
Jem. “The weather stay, or the weather side, or the 
weather anything on a boat is the one that's nearest 
where the wind's coming from. If you're speaking of 
two boats, though, you don't generally say that one of 
them is the weather boat. In that case the one nearest 
the wind is the windward boat. But on a boat the part up 
wind is the weather part, and the part away from the wind 
is the lee or loo'ard part. Got that?" 


, 


“Yes.” 
STANDING AND RUNNING RIGGING 

STANDING RIGGING 15. Forestaysail sheet 
I. Jib stay 16. Mainsheet 
2. Bobstay 17. Mizzen sheet 
3. Forestay 18. Backstay runner 
4. Bowsprit shroud 19. Lazyjacks 
5. Main shrouds Кеш ош. 
6. Mizzen shrouds s TENS 
7. Lanyards 20. Jib (Furled) 
8. Backstay 21.: Forestaysail (Furled) 


22. Mainsail 


RUNNING RIGGING 23. Mizzen or jigger 
9. Jib halliard 24. Spreader 
10. Forestaysail halliard 25. Reef points 
II. Main peak halliard 26. Reef cringle 
12. Main throat halliard 27. Light boards 
13. Mizzen peak halliard 28. Yacht club burgee 
14. Mizzen throat halliard 29. Private signal à 
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(See explanatory note on page 66.) 
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“Then take up on the weather backstay.” 


Thad jumped to the port stay, hauled in on the “run- 


ner’’ as the manila tackle is called, and belayed, or secured, 
the end toa cleat on the deck. As he rose to his feet again 
Jem had one more comment to make on preventer stays 
` before bringing the boat on the wind. 

“You can see now,” said Jem, “what I meant when I 
said that if the boom jibed against the backstay—jibed all 
standing, we call it—it would bust something. There it 
stands, taut as a bowstring, and if the boom hits it some- 
thing’s got to give way—the stay itself, the boom, or the 
mast. The stay costs least to replace and so gen'ally it's 
the part that don’t break. . . . Chuck, haul in the main- 
sheet." 

Chuck sprang to obey, and as Jem swung the wheel to 
port the boom came in.  Presently the Cygnet was sailing 
with the wind coming over her port bow and when Jem 
observed that Chuck had brought the boom in until its end 
pointed toward the starboard mizzen shrouds he declared, 

""Phatll do. Now one of you trim the mizzen the same 
way and the other one flatten the jib." 

Neither boy being quite sure how to flatten the jib, both 
jumped to trim the mizzen, and as the jib by this time was 
shaking violently, Jem reached a hand out to the starboard 
deck and hauled the jib sheet in. 

` “15 that the lee jib sheet?" asked Chuck, following with 
his eye the line that ran through rings or "'fair-leads" along 
the deck and ended at the clew, or after corner of the jib. 

"Yes," said Jem, "and I'm glad you've caught on so 

. quick as to what's lee and what's weather. While you're 
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about it, boys, you might go forrard and notice how the 
sheet’s bent оп.” / 
This time both boys went forward, for neither had 
noticed the arrangement of the jib, and returned in a 
moment to report what they had seen. “Two short 
lengths of chain," said Thad, "about three feet long, 
shackled to the jib and made fast to pieces of line which 
lead aft to the cockpit, one on each side. I notice that 
the lee chain has a strain on it and the other is loose and 
kind of hangs over the forestay." ' 
"Kee-rect," said Jem. “When we're sailing on the 
port tack, like we are now, the port or weather jib sheet 
lies slack and the sail is sheeted down to starboard. But 
when we come about we let go the lee sheet, the jib flops 
over the forestay and we haul the port sheet taut an' that 
is then the lee sheet. The lengths of chains are there 


because manila would wear out in no time against the — 


wire forestay. The sheets have to ride over the forestay ` 
or we wouldn't be able to handle them from way aft here. 
And the next thing, Thad, is to hoist that forestaysail. 
See if you can do it without my help." 

Again Thad ran forward. He found the forestaysail 
halliard and pulled on it with might and main. Halfway 
up the forestay the sail ran, and there the wind filled it and 
he could hoist no more. Chuck joined him and they both 
exerted their best strength. But after a moment or two 
of useless effort, Thad called, “Can't seem to get it up, 
sir." 

He was answered, not by Jem, but by a fluttering of 
the jib. Suddenly the wind spilled from the half-hoisted 
forestaysail and it went up the rest of the way with ease. 
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_ As Thad belayed the halliard to the proper pin the shaking 
of the sails ceased and they once more held the wind. 

` “Funny,” said Chuck to Jem a few moments later, 
when the halliard was neatly coiled and he had thrown 
` himself down on deck, “how heavy that forestaysail is. 
Те doesn’t look any bigger than the jib and yet the two of 
us couldn’t pull it up.” | 

“You didn’t notice, I s'pose," said Jem, dryly, “that 
you were trying to hoist it while it was full of wind?’ 
And that when I luffed she spilled the wind and went up 
like a roman candle?” 

“What is luffing?" asked Thad, throwing himself down 
near the helmsman. “15 it when the sails flap?” 

“Yes and no. It’s this," and Jem turned the wheel 
gingerly to port until the bow of the Cygnet headed almost 
directly into the wind. “See? We're pointing too high 
to sail and the wind is just spilling out of the canvas. 
First, you notice, the luff—that’s the forrard edge—of the 
mainsail commences to flutter. Then the jib shakes and 
the first thing you know you're in stays. Luffing is point- 
ing so close to the direction the wind’s coming from that 
you can’t sail. You luff on purpose to hoist, or trim, or 
lower sails, or to weather a mark. You luff accidentally 
when you don’t watch your steering, and every time you 
luff you gain a little to windward, but you lose a lot of 
going." 

“And what," asked Thad, “is being in stays?” 

For the first time in the two hours of question-answer- 
ing that Jem had put in that morning his endurance failed 
him. “Boys,” he said solemnly, “all my life I've thought 
that sailing was a thing you jes’ nachelly fell into, like a 
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‘frog pond. But that was ’cause you’d never turned loose 


on me with your questions. If you like me at all, jes’ 
take the wheel one of you and the other fetch me a cushion 
from the cabin. I’m goin’ to lie down here on deck and 
take a snooze before my brain goes adrift. You won’t 
have any trouble handling her on the wind and you can 
call me when we raise the beach." 


`- Chuck took the wheel, turned it experimentally and 


found that the yawl was inclined to sail without much 
assistance. Jem watched him approvingly until Thad 
brought him a cushion from below and then stretched him- 
self on deck with a sigh of relief. 

“Just one more thing," said Chuck. “You were 
going to tell me what close-hauled is.” 

* You're close-hauled now,” roared Jem. “Sailing with 
the wind in your face, or forrard of the beam; sailing full 
and bye, or on the wind. They all mean the same thing. 
Now in the words of that famous old hymn, ‘Please go 
"way and let me sleep,’ ” 


CHAPTER X 
TACKING 


and appeared to be sleeping. But, though sea and 

sky were clear, he was too cautious to resign com- 
mand of the Cygnet to two young landsmen, and kept his 
ears open to the boat’s noises and the comments of his 
young friends. With quiet amusement he heard them 
arguing over the speed of the boat (which they rated too 
high); her distance from shore (which they under- 
estimated) ; and the steps to be taken to bring her on the 
other tack. When Thad announced that the color of the 
water was changing from a deep blue to a light shade of 
` green, Jem sat up and looked about him. 

“Well, boys," he remarked, “I’m glad to see you haven't 
wrecked her while I was taking a little shuteye. But now 
that we’re working into shoal water it’s time to do some- 
thing. Chuck, can you bring her about?” 

“About what?" asked Chuck, not wishing to give a 
positive answer until he was sure of Jem's meaning. He 
had stepped into the captain’s traps before and didn’t want 
to be caught again. 

“Why, put her on the other tack,” said Jem, rising and 
tossing his cushion through the cabin hatch. “That's 
what bringing her about is." 

"Oh, that! I'm game to try if you'll let me tell you 
first how I’d go about it." 

The captain grunted and Chuck continued.. “First ГЇЇ 
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Ine twenty minutes or so Jem kept his eyes closed 
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spin the wheel to, er, port, and then untie the lee jib sheet. 
As the bow heads toward the wind I'll yell to Thad to 
tighten up on the other jib sheet. Then the wind will 
catch the sails on the starboard side and we'll be on the 
other tack." 

“Sounds easy, don't it?" asked Jem, a grin rippling the 
corners of his mouth. “S’pose Thad and I are down 
below and you want us to help you tack ship. Would you 
say, ‘Hey fellers, come upstairs and untie a few strings for 
me 'cause I’m goin’ to spin the wheel to, er, port,’ or would 
you think of something a mite more seagoing?” 

Thad came to Chuck’s rescue, asking, "Couldn't he say, 
‘All hands on deck,’ Captain?” 

“That’s the way to rouse 'em, all right," replied Jem, 
“but what I had in mind for him to say is ‘Ready about.’ 
That means you’re goin’ to tack ship, and when the crew 
hear it they jump to the jib sheets and backstay runners. 
Don’t forget dein backstays, Chuck." 

“Aye, aye, sir," replied the helmsman. He put the helm 
down* and in a somewhat throaty, self- -conscious voice 
called “Ready about." 


* Jem took occasion a little later to explain to the boys that the 
tiller or helm is the easiest and therefore oldest device for swinging 
a boat’s rudder from side to side and that all the orders and ex- 
pressions relating to steering grew into the sailor's language, around 
the helm and have not been changed since the introduction of more 
modern forms of steering apparatus. When a boy learns sailing on 
a boat equipped with a tiller it is easy for him to grasp the mean- 
ing of "Port your helm." On hearing the command he moves the 
helm (tiller) toward the port side of the boat, thus swinging the 
rudder to starboard and causing the boat to swing to starboard. 
In the same way he quickly learns that to "Put the helm down" means 
to move it toward the lee or downhill side of the boat for the purpose 
of bringing the rudder up and forcing the boat to head into the 
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`, But Jem's hand stayed the wheel and he added another 
word of explanation. “ ‘Ready about, " said he, “means 
to get ready. When the helmsman or the man in charge 
of tacking sees all hands at their stations he gives the word 
of command, and that is, ‘Hard a lee.’ An’ that’s when he 
puts the helm down. Now ГЇЇ pipe down and let you boys 
handle her yourselves.” 

For another moment or two longer the Cygnet headed 
toward the shore while the boys discussed which lines each 
would handle, and then in a ringing voice Chuck sang ouf, 
"Hard a lee," spun the wheel down, and let go the weather 
backstay runner. Simultaneously Thad let go the jib 
sheet and hauled in on the other backstay runner and the 
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wind. Again, "Bring the helm up" means to move the tiller toward 
the weather or uphill side, forcing the rudder in the opposite direc- 
tion and causing the boat to swing away from the wind. 

But when a boat is equipped with a steering wheel the subject 
becomes a little complicated. "The first steering wheels were rigged 
so that when the command “Port your helm" was heard the helms- 
man swung the upper circumference to port, just as formerly he 
had moved the tiller to port. But while the movement of the wheel 
fitted the old commands it was (and on many boats still is) an 
awkward arrangement. Expressing it un-nautically, one turns the 
wheel to the left to steer to the right. Nowadays all power craft 
and most sailing craft are rigged so that the wheel and the bow 
turn in the same direction, and to steer to the right one turns the 
wheel to the right. But still the old commands remain in use, 
except in the United States Navy where "Right rudder" replaces 
"Port your helm." , 

As Jem told the boys, the best advice to a beginner who is con- 
fused by the old sailing ship commands is to remember that every- 
thing is backward. “Port your helm" means steer to starboard; 
and “Starboard your helm” means steer to port. But “Put your helm 
down” does not refer specifically to port or starboard. It means 
head the boat up into the wind regardless of the tack being sailed, 
while “Bring the helm up” means head the boat down (or off) the 
wind. . 
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yawl swung into the eye of the wind, her sails fluttering. 

"Not wantin' to interfere," drawled Jem, "but only to 
instruct, you're now 'in stays' with the wind hittin' neither 
side of the sails. And now’—he hesitated and invol- 
untarily made a turning movement with his body as if to 
push the boat around—"by golly, you're ‘in irons, which 
means you didn't make it. What are you goin' to do 
now ?" 

Chuck made no answer. The Cygnet was indeed “in 
irons.” She had lost her headway and was beginning to 
make sternboard. Spin the wheel as he would he could 
not make her go either to port or to starboard, and his 
throat felt as dry as his forehead was wet. The sails 
shook, the sheet blocks pounded the deck malignantly, and 
the main boom danced a fantastic jig an inch or so above 
Chuck’s head. In this humiliating moment Thad sud- 
denly thrust himself into the breach, giving, in Jem’s 
opinion, the first indication that he had the making of a 
sailor in him. 

Thad, noticing that the wind was still inclining a little 
toward the port side of the sails, rushed forward, seized 
the clew, or after corner, of the jib and pulled it out to 
port. With its corner so held the sail filled and the bow 
swung around to starboard. 

“Turn your wheel to the right,” shouted Thad, and 
Chuck, encouraged by his friend’s quick-wittedness, 
gathered hold of himself and obeyed the command. A 
moment later Thad rushed aft, hauled in the jib sheet 
which he had a moment béfore let go, and the Cygnet 
was back on the port tack, still heading toward the shore. 

And now Jem took command, saying, “Not bad work 
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even if you did bungle it at the beginning. But I want 
you boys to lay low and watch me do it alone.” 

At this juncture the weather runner was adrift, and the 
main boom was hard up against the lee backstay which 
Thad had hauled taut in anticipation of coming about. 
Jem let the lee runner go, hauled taut the weather runner, 
got the boat going at good speed by “wiping” her off the 
wind, and then declared quietly, “Hard a lee." 

Instead of putting his helm hard a-starboard he turned 
it spoke by spoke, watching the bow swing ир and noting 
the action of the sails. At the first flutter of the jib, but 
not until then, he let the lee jib sheet go, turned the wheel 
a little more, and slacked off the weather (in this case, 
port) runner. Like a bird with a broken wing the jib 
flapped against the forestay, and in this instant Jem 
hauled in the other (starboard) backstay runner and 
seized the other (port) jib sheet. Now, as the boat’s 
bow continued to swing to port, the wind began to strike 
the starboard side of the sails, and as the jib rode over 
the forestay, Jem hauled the sheet in and belayed it. The 
three other sails handled themselves, swinging over to port 
as the little ship passed through "stays," and in another 
instant the Cygnet was sailing out of shoal water on the 
starboard tack, heading for the southern side of the harbor 
entrance. Jem steadied her on her new course with a 
spoke or two of the wheel. 

“You see how easy it is when you do it right,” said he, 
complacently, drawing out tobacco and knife and com- 
mencing to shave off a pipeful. 

“T see how easy it looks,” amended Chuck, “and I saw 
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what you did. But I couldn’t do it myself because I don’ t 
know why you did what you did." 

“What, for instance, don’t you savvy?" asked Jem, 
closing his se and pocketing it. “Its all as plain as 
mud to me.’ 

“T don't see, for one thing, why you dida’ t untie, I mean 
let go, the jib sheet as soon as you started to head into 
the wind.” 

“Well, now,” declared Jem, “I guess I’d better go over 
the whole business for you. First you noticed I gave 
her a rap full. That means that ’stead of sailing close to 
the wind I knocked her off a bit and gave her a chance 
to get going. If you pinch a boat right into the wind she 
won't go fast—sail her a bit and she picks up speed. 
So when she was footing right along I put the helm down 
and she started shootin’ into the wind’s eye. I didn’t let 
the jib sheet go then because the jib is a hard-working 
sail As long as she fills she pulls hard and helps you 
move. But as soon as she shook I let the sheet go. Then 
I didn’t haul in on the other sheet right away ’cause if I 
had she'd have filled too soon and we'd ’a’ missed stays— 
been right back where we started from. So while the jib 
was flopping itself over the forestay, I let go one backstay 
and hauled in the other, there bein’ no strain aloft at 
that time. When I finished that the boat’s way had 
carried the bow around and it was time to sheet the jib in 
on the port side which, you notice, is now the lee side. 
Is that straight?” Jem’s pipe was now filled and he lighted 
it, once more at peace with his world. 

“I guess so," was Chuck’s hesitating answer, “but I 
don't know that I could do it right yet." 
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“Well,” said Jem, “the next time you try, remember not 
to put your helm too far over. When you do that you 
shove the rudder out sharp and it kills the boat’s way. 
The other things to remember are not to let the jib sheet 
go too soon and not to haul in the other one till the jib has 
jumped the forestay. Keep those things in mind and 
you'll be a sailor before I’m an old man.” 
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AILING into the wind, or beating, as it is called, is 
S something like scaling a very steep hill by following 
2 a zigzag path. The path never “looks” where it is 
going, and the bee-line distance to the summit is multiplied 
three- or four-fold. 

So it is when the wind blows directly from a sailboat’s 
destination. The approach must be made at a forty-five- 
degree angle, first to starboard, then to port, back to star- 
board, and so on. The boat sails well when close-hauled, 
but it has to cover a lot of ground to reach its goal. 

The Cygnet, having left Litch Haven directly before 
the wind, had to beat all the way back, and the tack which 
has just been described was the first of half a dozen which 
were made before she finally reached the inner harbor. 
With all this tacking Thad and Chuck had opportunity to 
prove their mettle, and after a few tries were able to come 
about with very little hesitation or lost ground. . 

. Jem was frankly pleased with their seamanship, and 
told them more than once that they were doing better than 
he had expected. But, lest their opinion of themselves 
should outreach their ability, he as frequently assured 
them that they hadn’t scratched the surface of sailing. 
When he saw Thad, for instance, steering with his eyes 
fixed on a prominent landmark, turning the wheel violently 
first one way and then the other in a misguided attempt 
to keep the Cygnet straight on her course, Jem relieved 
the wheel and steered with his eyes shut. 
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“Tt’s all right,” he explained, “to aim for a landmark 
when you see one, but you’ve got to learn to steer by the 
wind. We're sailing ‘by the wind,’ as we call it, right 
now. We're not tryin’ to hit any house on shore or keep 
any compass course. We're tacking into harbor and we 
go where the wind will let us. On a black night when 
you can't see your hand afore your face, let alone the luff 
of your sails, you've got to steer by the feel of the wind— 
and that's what I'm doing now, with my eyes shut. And 
another thing. Don't fight the wheel. It'll only fight 
back. Handle it gentle-like, the way you would a lady, 
and the first thing you know you'll have it eating out of 
your hand. But if you go to yawing back and forth 
you'll never straighten her out and never get anywhere.” 

Later when Chuck was again at the wheel Jem suddenly 
asked him if he knew what weather helm was. Chuck 
was about to invent a likely definition when Jem saved him 
embarrassment by answering his own question. “A boat 
has weather helm,” he explained, “when if you let go of 
the wheel or tiller she nachelly heads closer to the wind. 
And weather helm is the right kind of helm to carry, 
‘cause if a hard puff hits you she'll work herself out of it 
'thout damage. But if a boat has lee helm it means that 
she'll work down to loo'ard if left to herself. And the 
danger there is that if a puff hits her she won't shake 
clear but will bury herself and maybe capsize. Jes’ det 
go of the wheel a minute and see what happens.” * 

* Jem might have added that the kind of helm a vessel carries 
depends partly on her original design, partly on the way she is 


ballasted and partly on the sails she is carrying. Too much. sail 
forward gives a boat dangerous lee helm. 
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Chuck lifted his hand and the C ygnet slowly worked to 
windward until the luffs of the sails were all shaking. 
“Knock her off again,” said Jem, satisfied with the exper- 
iment. "She's got weather helm, and it gives you a com- 
fortable feeling to know that if you're sailing single- 
handed and have to leave the wheel for anything she 
won't work around with her tail to the wind and jibe the 
sticks out of her. She'll put her nose to it and lie there 
like a dog waitin' for its master to come out of a grog 
shop. A very good habit." 

Well pleased with his little joke, Jem wandered about 
the deck, asking the boys if they knew what this gadget 
and that gilhickéy was, and pretended to be amazed when- 
ever they returned a negative answer. | 

“Don’t know these-here gadgets!” he would exclaim. 
“Why they’re the travelers *—one for the forestaysail, 
one for the main, and one for the mizzen. You see, 
they’re galvanized iron rods set ’thwartship in the deck for 
the sheet blocks to travel back and forth on. But I gaess 
you know what this gilhickey is, don’t you? “Dome 
even know a swifter? Well, that’s the forrard shroud on 
each side, main and mizzen. Funny thing is that the after 
shrouds don’t have any special name. Jes’ call ’em after 
shrouds. . . . Now, speakin' of shrouds, here's the 
mizzen deadeyes and lanyards. The same on the main, 
Deadeyes are sort of blind blocks with no sheaves in them 
—jes’ three-four holes to reeve the lanyards through and 
take up the slack of the standin’ riggin’. Most boats 
nowadays use turnbuckles to set the shrouds up, but I 


* The traveler is also called a deck horse. 
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rigged the Cygnet and I stick to the good old deadeyes, 
with hemp lanyards and plenty of tar on 'em. . . . An’ 
before I ferget it, standin’ riggin’ is your shrouds and 
stays, and runnin’ riggin’ is your halliards, lazyjacks, and 
sheets. I once read in a book written by a feller that 
ought to know better that a yacht owner had his standin’ 
riggin all coiled down. I wanted to write the author 
feller a letter asking him how he done it, but I laughed 
myself sick and couldn’t eat anything but spoon vittles for 
a week. . . . Well, boys, it's time to come about. We'll 
make it the next board. . . . And board, by the way, is 


. the same as tack. І reckon when you fellers get home to 


lunch: you'll talk so much boat Thad's pa won't give you 
house room. Ready about . . . and when you hear a 
command aboard a boat always repeat it jes' like you 
hear it. That’s to keep from making mistakes. If I was 
to say 'Steady on your course' you'd say it right after me 
so Га know you heard me And now I say, ‘ready about.’ " 
“Ready about," cried Thad and Chuck in unison. 
“Hard alee,” sang Jem, and “Hard alee,” the boys 
repeated after him. In a jiffy the Cygnet was on the 
starboard tack, darting across the inner harbor, safely 
inside Hogback Reef which had menaced her the day 
before. Jem quickly made up the starboard anchor and 
laid the headsail halliards on deck all clear for running. 
On the Cygnet's starboard bow lay a clustered fleet of 
small yachts and dead ahead a big commercial schooner, 
her ponderous hull and huge spars making her look like a 
giant among dainty pigmies. Fifty yards or so upwind 
or to westward of the anchored schooner there was an 
open space in the anchorage where there was ample depth 
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and room to swing. It was in this pool that Jem intended 
to let the hook go, and he had a choice of two ways of 
reaching it. One was to tack again to the north side of 
the harbor and thread his way intricately among the 
anchored yachts; and the other to continue to the south 
side, pass astern of the big schooner, come up on her port 
side and shoot directly into the wind until the Cygnet’s 
way was lost and it was time to let the anchor go. Either 
way presented difficulties and had Jem not wanted to drive 
home the day's lessons with an exhibition of neat seaman- 
ship he might have been content to anchor astern of the 
schooner in clear ground. Taking the wheel from Chuck 
(who in the last few seconds had begun to be appalled by | 
the nearness of the other boats) he announced: 

“Well, boys, ГЇЇ jes’ cut astern of that lumber schooner 
and show you how a boat will luff right into the eye of 
the wind when she gets a good start. There’s a flat of 
sand and mud makin’ out from that south shore, so we'll 
have to hug the bow of the schooner fairly close as we 
pass it. Close quarters, but you'll be surprised to see 
‘what this little yawl will do when I talk to it. Now then, 
Thad, flatten in the main a little. Chuck, do the same 
with the jib. No time to luff yet. Main strength. Then 
stand by in the bow to let go the anchor.” 

The boys leaped to obey as the yawl passed diagonally 
under the schooner’s broad stern. Outward from her port 
quarter the Cygnet ran, heeling under the sudden pressure 
of a strong puff. For a second or two Jem steered her for 
the hidden mud bank and then, “Cast off jib and jumbo 
sheets,” he shouted and with his words shot the yawl’s 
bew into the wind. 
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Righting instantly to an even keel the Cygnet pursued 
her new course, up past the schooner's side, onward to her 
anchorage. To starboard of her now was the schooner’s 
bowsprit, thrusting outward like a colossal lance, mighty 
in its sleeping power. On her port side was the mud 
bar, betraying its presence by the bilious hue of the water 
covering it. And now the schooner was safely astern and 
the water was deepening ahead. Ten seconds more and 
the yawl would have come to anchor. 

But Jem, experienced sailor though he was, had calcu- 
lated a shade too finely. The westerly wind, blowing all 
day, had dropped the level of the harbor below its normal 
tide, and the toe of the mud flat tripped the Cygnet’s keel. 
Instantly she stopped. The wind, blowing another gust, 
caused the little craft to shudder in indecision. 

Jem’s stentorian voice cut the noon air. “Back your 

jib and jumbo,” he shouted, as he put his helm hard a-star- 
` board. “Push ’em over to port." : 

Both boys jumped to do his bidding. They had seen 
the menace of the schooner’s bowsprit and they knew in- 
stinctively that Jem was trying to force the yawl solidly 
on to the bar to save her from it. But the fickle wind 
shifted ever so slightly. Instead of driving the Cygnet 
on the mud it got behind her sails and blew the bow to 
starboard. Around it swung as if magnetized by that 
huge thrusting spar. 

In the flash of a thought Jem changed his tactics to 
meet the new conditions. Since he could not drive the 
Cygnet hard aground he would sail her clear. The helm 
spun hard a-port. The starboard jib sheet slapped’ the 
deck as he pulled it home, wrenching the sail from Thad’s 
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hand and flattening it on the port tack. Jem played the 
slim chance of driving the yawl across the schooner’s bow. 

But now the bar foiled his efforts. Although it left the 
Cygnet’s bow free to pivot, it held the heel of the keel in 
a sticky grip. A moment more the little vessel’s fate 
hovered in the balance, and when it was too late the mud 
released the keel. Picking up headway, but making more 
leeway, the yawl sagged broadside against the mighty bow- 
sprit. 

To the boys in this tense instant it seemed that the 
Cygnet’s cruise would end before it started. Nothing 
that they could do would keep the bowsprit from punctur- 
ing the yawl’s mainsail. Nothing could prevent her in 
that crippled condition from drifting farther down and 
snapping sticks and shrouds against the heavier structure 
of the schooner. Paralyzed by suspense, they listened for 
the ripping of canvas and the splintering of spars. 

But Jem, having twice failed to avert disaster, still had 
another shot in his locker. As the pointed bowsprit bellied 
the mainsail outward he ran beneath the boom, razorlike 
knife in hand, and slashed the foot lacing in half a dozen 
places. Another slash against the clew outhaul. Two 
more slashes at the lazyjacks, and the boom and sail were 
separated one from the other. Down dropped the boom 
to the deck while the sail slid along the bowsprit tip and 
flapped derisively clear. And now the starboard runner 
felt the keen knife edge and the backstay slipped harm- 
lessly up and over the schooner’s heavy spar. 

But now the mizzen was menaced as the yawl crept 
athwart the ship’s bow. The vengeful sprit scraped 
against the mast and caught firmly in the mizzen shrouds. 
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And again Jem saved the situation. Knife still in rapid 
- play, he sliced the hemp lanyards and yanked the wire 
pendants clear. The bowsprit moved aft to press against 
the mizzen sail, but Jem, withholding his knife, cast off 
the sheet and pushed the sail straight out to port. A 
breaking flag halliard twanged like a banjo string—and 
the danger was astern. 

“There’s a sailor," called a hearty voice from the 
schooner's deck, and Jem, leaping to the wheel, was cool 
enough to turn and wave acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment. But the boys, their brains humming, stood and 
gaped at the destruction Jem's knife had wrought. 

The Cygnet had cleared the schooner—yes. But aft 
from her main shrouds the yawl was stripped of standing 
rigging as completely as if a hail of shot had raked her. 
The main boom lay at an angle on the deck, only kept 
from falling overboard by the gooseneck securing it to 
the mast. The mainsail filled and emptied like a huge 
sheet hanging out to dry. The smaller sails did their work 
as the Cygnet ran down the schooner's starboard side— 
but Thad and Chuck had eyes only for the flapping main- 
sail, the dangling guys, and the jagged ends of manila. 

Yet a bare minute later when the yawl was well astern 
of the lumberman, Jem once more headed her into the 
wind and with perfect calmness called, “Lower your head- 
sails and let go your anchor." His nerve could not be 
bent, let alone broken, and his most vehement comment as 
he surveyed the wreckage was, “Wal, I swan. Never 
can tell what’s goin’ to happen.” j 

A moment later as he lowered the mainsail to the deck 
he observed, thoughtfully, “That there regrettable inci- 
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dent ought to learn you boys two things—not to play 
your chances too fine, and always keep a sharp knife in a 
handy pocket.” 

For once the boys were too overwhelmed to ply Jem 
with requests for further information. 


CHAPTER XII 
_ MARLINESPIKE SEAMANSHIP—SPLICES 


| UNCH time іп the Putnam bungalow was а hasty 
ten minutes, and the boys were back at the Litch 
“Haven boat yard (fully clad, it may as well be 
aid, with knives in their pockets) before Jem had put in 
lis appearance. When he did come he was subjected to 
L x du amount of ragging by his dour-faced brother, 
vho"rematked among other things that he wished Jem 
vould strip the rest of the yachts in harbor so that 
е could clean up a fortune rerigging them. But Jem 
efused to be teased and replied that it was a capital op- 
ortunity for Thad and Chuck to learn how to splice 
ope, learn knots, and what-all. 
Carrying with him light line of various sizes, and j 
anding to the boys sailmaker’s wax, palm, sail twine, 
nd needies, the old captain stamped down the pier to 
1e Cygnet's dinghy and when his friends were aboard 
owed with dignity to the yawl  Arrived there, he un- 
ent and with his heavy eyebrows set acockbill an- 
ounced, “Well, lads, after that little exhibition of mine 
guess I don't have no call to bawl you out. I was 
umb careless and I ain't going to try to wriggle out by 
ying I forgot about the wind blowing some of the 
ater out of the harbor. It did and we touched the 
ound, but as I say I’m not a-goin' to try to wriggle out 
1 that account. Now then, any questions?” 
88 
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Thad had been mentally reconstructing the mishap, and, 
having recovered from his first feeling of dismay, he had 
come to the conclusion that Jem had acted with preter- 
natural quickness. He contrasted the captain’s presence 
of mind with his own confusion at the moment of drift- 
ing down on the schooner and felt that in handling a boat 
the gulf between knowledge and ignorance is very wide 
and deep. His first question, therefore, was born of his 
despair of ever becoming a sailor. 

“Did you say, Captain,” Thad asked, “that Уо пеуег 
had anything like that happen to you before?” 

“Never had.” 

“Then how did you know what to do? If T'd had a 
week to study it out I'd never have thought of cutting the 
rigging away." 

“You wouldn't yet, boy," said Jem kindly. “But when 
you start standin' watches at the wheel you'll ind yourself 
lookin’ round for something to think about. You'll think 
about the weather and the boat first. An’ then you'll 
| Say to yourself, *S'pose the wind did this, or s'pose a rock 
showed up where there oughtn't to be any, or s'pose a 
steamer shot out of the fog dead ahead—what'd I do?” 
And first to last you imagine all kinds of experiences from 
fire to shipwreck and decide what you'd do if they hap- 
pened to you. An’ then when the real thing happens your 
head and your hands are all ready to act and—bing, bang, 
you do the right thing ’thout thinkin’. That’s the way it 
was with me, and I don't claim credit for stepping lively." 

Chuck's mind was of a different sort from Thad’s, and 
he was not overly concerned because he had stood like a 
bump оп a log іп the emergency. Although he had formed 
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` a warm admiration for Captain Adams, he was awed by 
no one, and he entertained the idea that Jem had chosen 
the most spectacular way out of the recent dilemma. 

. "Why didn't you cast anchor?” he asked abruptly. 

The question was put unfortunately, and Jem scowled 
at him. “Nobody but a landlubber," he declared, bel- 
 ligerently, “ever ‘casts’ anchor. Either you ‘anchor’ or 
you ‘let go the anchor,’ ” 

“My mistake,” said Chuck, glibly. “I should think even 
a landlubber would have anchored instead of cutting all 
that good горе.” 

The captain was visibly annoyed, and he addressed his 
reply pointedly to Thad. “Boy,” he said, “I want to com- 
.pliment you on not getting rattled and anchoring when 
we took the ground. Most any fool would have done it 
and then where would we have been? The anchor 
wouldn’t have bit in at all till we’d drifted ten or fifteen 
yards, and then being right on the edge of the bank it 
would have slid into deep water and we’d have been bang 
up against the schooner stern first. An’ that’s one of 
the things I didn’t want to have happen.” 

Thad now found himself in the embarrassing position 
of being in the captain’s favor when his chum was out of 
it, and he was casting about to think of some way of re- 
storing Jem’s good humor when Chuck came to bat char- 
acteristically. “I’m sorry, Cap’n,” he said, "that I got 
your goat. The next time I have a good idea I'll know 
it’s wrong and do just the opposite.” A friendly grin 
wreathed the boy’s tanned features and Jem’s anger 
melted. 


"That's all right, Chuck,” said he. “Jes’ so long as 
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you don’t go for to teachin’ your grandmother how to 
suck eggs we'll make out. Now let's get busy with the 
rigging." | 

In a way the accident to the Cygnet was of great bene- 
fit to the two novices. The rigging of a sailboat always 
seems more complicated than it really is, and always will 
seem so until one takes a personal part in reeving tackle, 
splicing, and the like. The hands learn to do what the 
eye cannot at first comprehend, and thereafter the con- 
fused visual picture of a maze of rigging is clarified by 
the mental image of its individual parts. 

By the time Jem had placed the main boom in its 
crutch and removed the severed portions of the boom 
lacing from the foot of the mainsail his good humor was 
entirely restored and he was again ready to give Thad 
and Chuck the benefit of his vast experience. 

“Now some sailors,” he declared, “will lace the foot of. 
a sail to the boom with a sort of lock hitch—a marline 
hitch, in fact, same as you use with a long stop for furling 
the jib or jumbo—but I jes’ pass the lacing around the 
boom, through a grommet,* around the boom, through the 
next grommet, and so on. We use this light cotton line 
for lacing and it looks pretty but stretches. If you don’t 
use the marline hitch the foot won’t pucker, and you can 
always take up the stretch in a jiffy.” 

As Jem spoke he uncoiled a length of cotton line, 
unlaid one end for a distance of seven or eight inches, and 
wrapped a piece of sail twine about it to keep it from 
raveling farther. Then he passed the end through the 


* A brass eyelet in the edge of a sail. 
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thimble at the tack (fore lower corner of the sail) and 
began an eye splice. 

“This that I’m doing,” he explained, “is an eye splice 
and it’s one of the first things you ought to learn to do. 
You use it in a dozen ways—to make a bight in the end 
of a mooring line, for bending the lazyjacks to the boom, 
and for any place where you want a loop that stays put. 
If you go aboard a boat and see a lot of half hitches and 
such where eye splices ought to be you’ll know the owner’s 
no sailor.” 

The two boys crowded close as Jem began the eye 
splice, and fortunate they were in having the example of 
his blunt fingers as he tucked the strands through. Of all 
the things which a yachtsman must learn before he can 
trust his ability in boat-handling, splicing and knotting 
are among the hardest to pick up from the printed page. 
There is a knack to marlinespike seamanship, as this work 
is called, even when it is learned under the direction of an 
expert sailor—but Jem proceeded as if an eye splice were 
the easiest thing in the world. 

“These strands that I’ve unlaid,” he declared, “I’m go- 
ing to tuck under the strands of the standing part, the 
other side of this seizing. See, I’ve got the line through 
the thimble in the sail, and I’ve turned the end back on 
itself to form an eye. Now I take the middle unlaid 
strand in my left hand and tuck it against the lay * under 
the nearest laid-up strand. I squeeze the laid-up strand 


*Most yacht lines are three-stranded and laid right-handed. 
Whether a rope has right or left lay may be determined by holding 
it up and observing which way the strands run. If they run upward 
to the right the rope is right-handed, “Against the lay,” therefore 
will be downward right-handed. 
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out by forcing my right thumb under it like that. If it 
was heavy line I’d have to force the strand out with a 
marlinespike or a fid." 

“What are marlinespikes and fids?" asked Thad. 

“A marlinespike is a round, pointed spike of hard steel,” 
replied Jem, “and a fid’s the same thing made of wood. 
You don’t need either of 'em when the rope is soft and 
workable. . . . Anyway, I've got one strand tucked under 
. now, left-handed, as you might say, and I take the next 
loose strand and: pass that under the next standing strand 
to the left, like that. Now I've still got one loose strand, 
and I turn the eye over and tuck that one so that it goes 
in where the first strand comes out. That's the first com- 
plete tuck, and you'll notice that all around the rope wher- 
` ever one strand tucks in the next one comes out. The 
next tuck is just like the first, except that it's easier. Each 
loose strand passes over a laid-up strand and under the 
next. Now you'll see that each strand is made up of a 
lot of little yarns. I taper off the splice by dividing each 
strand in two parts and leave half of each sticking up 
while I take two more tucks with the other half. That 
finishes the splice off smooth, and when Гуе rolled it be- 
tween my palms I cut off the loose ends. There. Can 
you do that, Chuck?” 

“Tt certainly looks easy,” said Chuck, “but I bet there's 
a catch in it somewhere.” 

“Well, try eye-splicing the end of a piece of line around 
the becket of that runner block on the starboard side there, 
while Thad and I lace this sail on. See how far you can 
get without being stuck.” : 

Chuck picked up the runner block to which Jem pointed 
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апа identified the Беске, or metal ring, in it by the old 


rope which was spliced to it. Seating himself on deck 
he set to work. 

Jem and Thad passed the lacing around and around the 
boom, working from forward aft, and when they arrived 
at the clew or outer corner of the sail, Jem used a piece 
of manila line to haul the foot out to the end of the boom. 
Then, taking up all the slack he could get in the lacing, 
he made the end fast on itself after it had been passed 
several times through the thimble in the clew. All this 
was the work of but six or eight minutes, and when it 
was done Jem again turned his attention to Chuck. 

“Well, boy. Got that done a’ready and waiting to 
splice in the lazyjacks?” 

"I've got one tuck,” replied Chuck, “but I don’t re- 
member what to do after that." 

“Got one tuck !” echoed Jem, bending down and inspect- 
ing Chuck’s work, “why you’ve only got one strand of one 
tuck.” 

"That's what I meant. I’ve tried the next one a dozen 
different ways and it always looks lumpy, like this.” He 
passed the next strand under to illustrate his point. 

“Sure it looks bumpy,” agreed Jem, picking up line and 
block.: "You've put the second end under the same strand, 
only farther up the line. What you've got to do is put 
it under the next strand—an’ when I say next I mean 
nearest. Don't go to wrapping your loose end around the 
standing part once or twice before you tuck it. Do it the 
easiest way." 

Again Chuck went to work, while Jem showed Thad 
how to whip the end of a line. Picking from the deck his 
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sail palm—a strap of leather inset with a pitted iron disk 
—he slipped it over his right hand, and said, “This, here, 
Thad, is what you might call a sailor’s thimble, except - 
that aboard ship a thimble is a ring. Anyway, when I’m 
sewing canvas or whipping a rope end I put this palm on 
my hand, rest the end of the needle against the iron part 


— and force the needle through same as your mother does 

with a silver thimble. Now I pull my sail twine across 
this beeswax, thread the needle and pass it through the 
end of the rope. Then I take maybe six turns or eight 


turns around the rope with the twine, maybe half-hitching 
one or two and then bring the needle up through the rope 
and cut off the twine. You can make a whipping ’thout 


sewing it to the rope like this, but it ain't so good as it'll 


come off if the line gets wet a lot or slats around in the 
wind. Now let's see how Chuck's making out." 

Chuck held one tuck up for inspection, and this time 
Jem was able to pass it—but not until he had twisted the 
strands back against their own lay and pulled them tight. 
Much encouraged, Chuck continued with the second tuck, 
and by the time Thad had acquired proficiency in whip- 
ping, the eye splice was finished. 

Jem theretpon.rolled the splice on the deck under the 
sole of his shoe and when by this means he had made it 
look halfway presentable he informed Chuck that he 
would let it stand as a “monniment” to Chuck’s seaman- 
ship. Fuzzy and queer the splice was but it had taught 
Chuck the fascination of the art, and for several days 
thereafter the boy kept ends of line in his pockets and 
whenever he had a free minute tried a new splice. » From 
the eye splice he progressed to the short splice, which is 
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used to join two lines or the two parts of a broken line 
together. It is done exactly like the eye splice except that 
instead of working an end back on the standing part, two. 
ends are unlaid a few inches and placed against each other 

so that the unlaid strands interlace. One set of strands = 
is temporarily secured on the opposite standing part to + 
get it out of the way. "The other set of strands is then 
tucked into the first rope, tapered and tucked twice more. 
The first set of strands is then released from its tem- 
porary lashing and tucked into the second rope in like 
manner. Strain is put on the splice and it is hammered 
or rolled before the ends are trimmed off. 

The short splice has the disadvantage that it nearly 
doubles the thickness of the rope where the joint is made. 
Hence a line spliced in this manner cannot be rove through 
blocks. For repairing halliards or other lines which must 
render freely through blocks or fair-leads the long splice 
is used, and this Chuck also mastered with a little prac- 
tice. He found it not much more difficult than the short 
splice, but a little more time-consuming. 

For the long splice the ends of the two parts are un- 
laid for eighteen inches or more according to the thick- 
ness of the rope, and are seized with twine to prevent 
further raveling. They are placed together, interlacing 
as in the short splice, but then instead of tucking in, one 
strand of each part is further unlaid about eighteen inches 
and a strand of the opposite part is neatly laid down in 
its place. When so much has been done the joint shows 
two strands meeting wherethe splice was started,two more 
meeting sixteen inches or so to the right, and the third 
pair meeting an equal distance to the left. The strands 
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3 are then tapered and each pair knotted and the ends tucked 


under the standing parts. A long splice is complete (and 
nearly invisible) when it has been stretched with tackle 
and the loose ends trimmed off. 
М Owing to Chuck’s immediate interest in splicing he 
_ soon fell into the way of doing all the necessary work of 
this kind aboard the Cygnet, while Thad specialized in 
` knots and whipping. In days to come each had his recog- 
nized duties aboard a sailboat, and thus they unconsciously 
followed the usual practice of shipmates: one of a pair 


swabs down decks and the other scrubs the sides; one 


does the work aloft and the other tends the gantline;* 
one mends the sails and the other repairs the engine. 


———— a i —M—— ————— 


* A line, usually rove through a single block at the masthead, 


for sending a man or gear aloft. The jib halliard or main peak 
halliard is frequently used instead of a gantline for this purpose. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
MARLINESPIKE SEAMANSHIP—KNOTS 


EAVING Chuck to reeve the new backstay runnef 

using the port runner for his example, J 

picked up a piece of Italian hemp* that he h 

brought aboard and unlaid the end as he would for an eye 
splice. 

“Now, Thad,” said he, “I’m going to use this hemp 
for new mizzen shroud lanyards, and first I’ve got to 
make a double wall knot and a crown in the end. Watch 
me close and listen hard and after you’ve practiced it a 
dozen times or so and got me to tell it all over again you 
might be able to make one.” | 

"I'm not too hopeful," replied Thad. "What's it for?" 

"Wait and see. First I loop the left strand back on 


* Although most rope is made from hemp fiber of one variety or 
another, manila hemp, the product of the Philippine Islands, is re- 
ferred to merely as manila. As manila has the greatest strength of 
all the hemps it is most widely used for halliards, sheets, and other 
parts of a boat's running rigging, where its tendency to stretch is 
not a serious drawback. The word hemp is applied to the Italian, 
Russian, sisal (from Yucatan), and other varieties of the fiber grown 
in various parts of the world. These hemps when manufactured 
into rope are usually impregnated with tar to protect them against 
exposure to salt water. Italian hemp, being of very fine fiber, 
closely compressed when made into rope, does not stretch excessively, 
and so is preferable to manila for use as shroud lanyards. Gal- 
vanized wire rope, the larger sizes having a hemp core, is used 
for a yacht’s shrouds and other standing rigging. Cotton rope is 
frequently employed for sail lacings, for manropes at a boarding 
ladder, and for the fender encircling the gunwale of a dinghy. Linen 
rope, made from flax fiber, has great strength and softness, and 
although expensive is frequently used for the sheets of racing yachts. 
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| itself, right to left, and hold the loop with my left thumb. 
Then I pass the next strand to the right up through that 
loop and the third strand through the second loop. The 
first strand I bring up through the loop of the third 
strand, and there we are, each strand held by the loop of 
the one next it. I pull all the loops tight and we have a 
wall knot. Looking down on it from the top it 

ks something like a rosette. Next for the double wall. 
I open the knot with my finger and follow the lay around 
with each strand, bringing each end up through the middle 
again. When you ain’t used to knots this is hard to get 
the hang of, but after you've tried it several times, you'll 
see there's a sort of hole where each strand wants to go in. 
"The first two strands are easy enough, but the trick is not 
. to get the third strand in one of the loops made by the 
other two. When you try it it might be a good idea to 
end each strand off with a different colored string. Then 
youll know which is which. 

"So that's your double wall, which is sometimes called 
& stopper knot 'cause it's used to stop the end of a line 
from slipping through the hole in a deadeye or something 
like it. To finish it off we put a crown on top of it and 
cut off the ends, and the idea of the crown is to have 
something there that tightens up harder the more strain 
there is on the wall. Here. To make the crown I bend 
the right-hand strand over to the left in front of the | 
middle strand and behind the left-hand one. Then I bend 
the middle strand toward me over the right-hand one. 
Then I bend the left-hand strand over the middle one and 
tuck it through the loop of the right-hand strand from 
front to back, front being toward me. "That's your crown 
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knot, and it’s a mighty useful one to know ’cause you use 
it to start a back splice in the end of a line. An’ before 
I start reevin’ this lanyard let me tell you that a sailor 
never jes’ ties an overhand knot when he ends off a line. 
The overhand knot is the one a kid first learns how to 
make and it’s practic’ly useless. A sailor either whips 
the end or he back-splices."" 

"I guess," said Thad, “I can learn the crown easy 
enough, but that double wall knot makes me woozy to 
look at." 

Jem stepped below to get a can of cup grease and when 
he returned with it he greased the end of the hemp—not 
the end he had knotted—and forced it through the for- 
ward hole of the upper deadeye. Meanwhile he replied 
to Thad's comment. “Oh, you'll learn the double wall in 
time, and I ain’t going to try yet awhile to teach you the 
Mathew Walker or the manrope knot or the monkey’s 
fist or any of those fancy knots for increasing the size 
of the end of a line. Now watch while I reeve this.” 

Thad noticed that the hole through which Jem first 

passed the lanyard, from inboard out, was finished off 

‘square, whereas the edges of the two other holes, as well 
as the three of the lower deadeye, were grooved so that 
the lanyard would not be cut against them. Working 
rapidly, Jem pulled the hemp through to the knot and 
passed the end through the forward hole of the lower 
deadeye, from outboard in; then to the middle hole of 
the upper deadeye, from inboard out, and so on until the 
lanyard had been rove through all the holes and trended 
up from the last hole of the lower deadeye. 

“You'll notice,” said Jem, as if thinking aloud, “that 
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the starboard lanyards reeve from forrard aft and the 
port ones from aft forrard. In other words, you reeve 
lanyards the same way as you'd write your name, from 
left to right. An’ now ГЇЇ tell you something else. 

“This hemp I've already stretched in my cellar at home 
—had it rove through a coupla blocks and tautened up on 
it a little every day for a week. But now I've got to clap 
a tackle on it to work the parts through the deadeyes. 
Jes' pick up that manhole cover in the cockpit, Thad, if 
you will, and open up the lazaret where we keep our 
spare gear. Right on top you ought to find a handy- 
billy." 

Thad did as he was asked and as the handy-billy did 
happen to be on top of a pile of old line he picked it up 
and gave it to Jem. Not, however, without saying, “If 
this tackle” (he was careful to pronounce it taykle) “is 
Handy Billy, I’m glad to meet him.” 

“Aw mighty useful you'll find him," returned Jem. 
"On bigger boats than this there's another party of the 
same name—the deck pump—and speakin’ of nicknames, 
you don't want to forget Charlie Noble, the stove pipe." 

"Ill try not to forget him," promised Thad. “But 
what’s this Handy Billy’s real name?" 

"That's right," said Jem. “I forgot your ejication had 
been neglected along these lines. This, here, is a luff 
tackle or a watch tackle. You see it has one double block 
and one single block with the standing part of the fall 
spliced around this becket. An’ the fall, by the way, is 
what we call the line that’s rove through a coupla blocks. 
Now, when a block has a tail of rope strapped around it 
like this single block it’s called a tail block. Рт goin’ to 
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bend the tail to the shroud swifter with a rolling hitch 


E 


so it won't slip. . 

“Wait a mii put in Thad. “You're going too fast. 
What's a rolling hitch?” 

“My stars,” exclaimed Jem, “is there any limit to what 
a landlubber don’t know? A rolling hitch is a clove hitch 
with one end of the line passed through the hitch again 
and brought out through the middle. An’ a clove hitch 
is nothing more than two half hitches passed around a 
spar or a wire. A clove hitch won’t slip with a straight 
pull, and a rolling hitch won’t even slip with a sidewise 
pull so long as the pull is steady and not jerky. Anyway, 
there’s the rolling hitch and you can study it out some 


` other time. Next thing is to cast a bowline [Jem called 


it bolin] in the loose end of the lanyard and hook the 
other block of the handy-billy into it. Do you want to 
learn how a bowline is made or are you getting a mite fed 
up?” 

“No, sir!” said Thad, with enthusiasm. “I’ve always 
wanted to know how to make a bowline. Don’t you lower 
men into holds and send them up the mast sitting in a 
bowline?” 

“You can, although it kinder cuts the hinders,” ob- 
served Jem dryly, “and there’s a hundred other uses for 
it aboard ship. Now watch me closely and you'll get it 
the first time. I hold the line in my left hand two or 
three feet from the end, palm up, end toward me. I take 
hold with my right hand, palm down, close below my 
left hand, heels of my hands together. I flip my right 
hand to the right, bringing the palm up and the two 
thumbs abreast. Doin’ that throws a small loop or bight 
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in the line, about three inches across. I hold that bight 
with my left thumb on top of the standing part and pick 
up the end of the line with my right hand and pass it 
through the bight from back to front. That is, under the 
lower part of the bight and over the upper part. Then I 
pass the end around behind the standing part of the line 
from right to left, and down through the bight again from 
Íront to back. : 
` “Then I keep the end in my right hand, also the big 
bight I’ve jes’ made, let go the first bight with my left 
hand, grab the standing part above it and pull my hands 
apart. That tightens up the first bight and I’ve got a 
bowline. It’s absolutely the most useful knot on a boat 
"cause it will never slip and yet never tighten up so that 
you can't undo it. Of course, a sailor casts a bowline 
practicly with one hand quicker'n a cat can wink its eye, · 
but if you learn it this way there's only one mistake you 
can make, and that is bring the end down the wrong way 
after you've passed it behind the standing part. Remem- 
ber to bring it through the little bight you've been holding 
with your left hand and not through the big bight you 
make as you bring the end up with your right hand. Here, 
try it 1f you like." 

Thad tried and found that his first attempt was suc- 
cessful. He whistled with surprise and exclaimed, “Why, 
I always thought the bowline was the hardest to tie” 

"Not," observed Jem, with satisfaction, “if you're 
taught the right way. Do it right the first time and you'll 
never know how tó do it wrong. Now I'll hook the 
double block of my handy-bil into this bowline and 
haul away on the fall." 
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As Jem pulled with one hand he eased the lanyard 
through the deadeyes with the other until presently the 
movable block (the one hooked to the lanyard) had 
traveled up to the fixed block on the swifter. As the 
tackle was now “two blocks,” as the expression is, and 
could transmit no more power, he cast off and “over- 
hauled” the tackle, i.e., pulled the movable block away 
from the fixed one. Then he made a new bowline in 
the lanyard, farther from the end, hooked the block on 
again and hauled away. In another moment inspection 
showed Jem that the lanyard had been brought to the 
same degree of tightness as that on the opposite swifter. ` 
He then cast off the tackle, marrying the aftermost parts 
of the lanyard with one hand so that it would not slip, 
passed a simple hitch called a cow hitch around the 
swifter, seized the end to the last standing part with 
marline,* and called the job done. 

"In a day or so," he volunteered, “when the hemp has 
settled into the eyes and grooves and there's a little slack, 
we'll take it up, clap on a permanent seizing, and then on 
a good hot day coat the lanyard with black varnish. Now 
I'll do the other one the same as I did this." 

As Jem rove the lanyard for the after leg of the shrouds 
without comment or explanation, it took him only a few 
minutes to complete the operation and he was soon ready 
to reeve the lazyjacks for the mainsail—the last of the 


*Yacht marline is a very strong cord of two strands laid left- 
handed, manufactured of American hemp. It is used for seizings, 
for bending mast hoops to a sail, and for many other purposes. 
Spun yarn is similar, except that it is laid right-handed. Both are 
heavily tarred and have a pungetit smell which is sweet to the 
sailor’s nostrils, 
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jobs made necessary by the near collision with the 
` schooner. 

A boatswain's (pronounced bosun’s) chair, a short 
plank with holes drilled in its four corners and a line 
drawn through the holes and knotted to form a sling, was 
found in the lazarette and bent on to the gantline, or 
single whip tackle from the masthead. Thad was sent 
aloft in the chair with two pieces of manila line which 
he passed through the eyes of the lazyjack pendants— 
wires neatly served, or wrapped,. with marline—and 
dropped to the deck. He was ready to be lowered when 
Jem, heaving away, declared, “Since you're up there you 
might as well sit tight while I give you a ride up to the 
hounds.” 

“The hounds!” exclaimed Thad, craning his head up. 
“Are they Charlie Noble’s dogs?” 

“No,” replied Jem, hauling away, "they're the part of 
the mast where the standing rigging is secured. Now 
you're there. See those shoulders that the eyes of the 
shrouds and stays rest against? That's the hounds. If 
we had a topmast it would step into the lower mast at the 
hounds. All right, ГЇЇ lower away." 

Chuck, who had been occupying himself with eye-splic- 
ing for several minutes, now brought his newly acquired 
art into play and helped Jem finish rigging the lazyjacks 
First each manila line that Thad had passed through the 
pendants was eye-spliced around a lignum vite * eye or 


*Lignum vite (wood of life) is a tropical American tree having 
a heavy wood of great strength and fine grain. It is widely used by 
yacht riggers for fine blocks, deadeyes, lizards, and mastheads. The 
wood is hard, very tough, and takes a high polish. 
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lizard removed from the old jackstays. Then separate 
lines were spliced around the boom near its a end and 
their opposite ends passed through the wooden thimbles— 
one to starboard and one to port—and spliced again to 
the boom near its middle. Hence two boom bridles were 
formed, reeving easily through the lizards. The forward 
ends of the lines which Thad had rove through the pend- 
ant eyes were now rove through cheek blocks fixed on 
opposite sides of the boom and were brought to cleats at 
the forward end of the boom. When the ends had been 
whipped the lazyjacks were complete. г 

“Now the next thing,” said Jem, removing his hat to 
scratch a small bald spot in his crown which seemed to 
have been designed by nature for the purpose, “is to put 
the stops on the sails, straighten up on deck and—hello, 
who's that hailing the Cygnet?" 

From the shore came the drawn-out hail, “Cygnet 
ahoy," and the boys, looking toward the boat yard, saw 
a stocky figure standing оп the end of the pier and wav- - 
ing. 

“Looks like Mr. Manson,” said Thad. 

“So it is" agreed Jem. “Well, I'll get him in the skiff 
and leave you boys to put the stops on the sail. Maybe 
he's got our sailing orders." 

A moment more and the captain was rowing ashore 
with the powerful, short strokes that were characteristic 
of him, and the boys were hard at work making the yawl 
shipshape. "With much justification they felt that in a 
very short time they had progressed far in the art of 
seamanship. But they had no more than started to tie 
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the first canvas stop around the furled mainsail than they 
` came to a blind road in their learning. 

“How,” asked Chuck, “do you tie or hitch or whatever 
it is this blooming stop? I didn’t notice when we untied 
them." 

“T did," replied Thad, “and it wasn't anything fancy. 
Like this.” 

“Oh, that. The kind you use to tie up packages. Hon- 
estly, Thad, just between you and me, wouldn’t you think 
a sailor would have thought up some harder way than 
that to tie two ends of a string together? Imagine being 
a landlubber and doing a thing right the first time.” 

Thad laughed, but offered it as his opinion that Jem 
always had a good reason for doing what he did. By the 
time the old sailor returned with Mr. Manson sitting in 
the stern sheets of the dinghy the boys had tied the main- 
sail with five of the neatest granny knots that had ever 
been perpetrated aboard a sailboat. 

Mr. Manson stepped aboard, tossed into the cabin a 
roll of charts and a bundle of pilot books, and shook hands 
with his young friends. 

“I heard,” said he, “that you’ve had an accident and 
taken a course in marlinespike seamanship. Jem says 
you'll both qualify as yard riggers in a few days. I'm 
glad you're coming along so fast—but you mustn’t for- 
get that Jem’s an awfully good teacher.” 

All three of the Cygnet’s crew felt called upon to deny 
that they had done anything wonderful, but Jem’s voice, 
being most powerful, drowned out the others. “Т 
haven't done so much," he protested. “Jes’ taught them 
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the knots and splices they ought to know. When they 
really learn those they'll know more than most yachtsmen 
and enough to get 'em through anything." 

Mr. Manson's eyes had been roving since he stepped 
aboard, and now they lighted with a twinkle. “The 
square knot," he declared, fixing his gaze on the sail 
stops. "I suppose you didn't bother to mention it." 

Thad and Chuck followed Mr. Manson's gaze and be- 
gan to have the uneasy feeling that all was not well with 
their knots. But Jem at the moment was giving his newly 
rove lanyards an admiring inspection and did not sense 
anything wrong. 

"Oh, the square knot," he declared absently. “ТП 
show 'em that some day when we reef down. That’s what 
we use it most for—reefing.”’ 

The smile in Mr. Manson's eyes extended to his lips. 
He stepped quickly to the boom and untied the first of 
the boys' array of grannies and retied it square. He 
passed to the second and as he corrected it remarked, 
"Don't you think, Jem, that anybody that would tie a 
granny ought to be hung from the yardarm ?" 

"Mebbe," agreed Jem, still inspecting his handiwork. 
"Keelhauling would be too good for him." 

The boys moved behind Mr. Manson to shield him 
from Jem's sight as the third and fourth grannies were 
rectified. But their movements were too abrupt and the 
old sailor's suspicions became aroused. “Seems to me," 
he remarked, "there's an awful lot of talk about square 


knots and such. What you got there, Mr. Manson ?”, 


Jem stepped forward as the Cygnet’s owner tackled the 
last of the sail stops. “А granny, as I live. Boys, did 
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you commit this here outrage that Mr. Manson's trying 
to cover up?" 


Jem spoke as one who has been betrayed, and the boys, 


now that their wrongdoing had been discovered, made 
the best of it. 

"I cannot tell a lie,” said Chuck, grinning. “Thad 
did that опе.” 

“Me either,” said Thad. “Chuck did a couple and said 
he knew they were wrong.” 

“What do you think, Mr. Manson?” asked Jem, sor- 
rowfully. “They’re both guilty of a hy-enous offense. 
Shall we give 'em another chance or fire 'em ashore?” 

“Try them once more," said Mr. Manson, equally seri- 
ous. "And chuck 'em off the next time you feel like do- 
ing any fancy work afoul of a schooner's bowsprit.” 

Jem thought that over. “Well,” he said, “I guess 
we're quits at that. Anybody ought to be sent to jail for 
twenty years that'd tie a granny; but on the other hand, 
just mis&ng wrecking up a boat ain't so good. How 
much is this party down in Maine going to pay you for 
her, Mr. Manson, if I ain't askin’ too much?” 

"Six thousand dollars, if she's delivered by June thir- 
tieth.” 

Jem whistled and repeated, “Six thousand dollars!" 
after which he declared, “You a Christian gentleman, Mr. 
Manson, and yet you stand there and take twice as much 
as the boat is worth! The boys and me may have our 
faults, but six thousand dollars!" 

"I didn't want to sell," explained the owner, not taking 
offense at the freedom of Jem's remarks. “Mr. Swope, 
his name is, met my price." 
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“Well, I ain't criticizin’, Mr. Manson," said Jem, sit- 
ting down weakly on the cabin house, and mopping his 
forehead with mock solemnity. "Either Mr. Swope is a 
durn fool or there’s a nigger in the woodpile somewhere. 
Hows’mever, we'll get to Blue Vale by June thirtieth or 
know the reason why. An’ remember, boys, this here 
yacht’s as good as made o’ gold and our motter is ‘No 
risks, and easy does aes 

Such mottoes are easy to make, but not so easily ad- 
hered to. Had Jem been able to look only two weeks into 
the future he would have mopped his brow in very 
earnest. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


FOG 
i MORNING of flat calm, heat, and hard work 


in the loading of gasoline and stores, and the 

Cygnet was ready for the voyage. A half hour 
of leave-taking, when Thad's parents and Mr. Manson 
came to the dock to see the boys off, and the yawl 
chugged out of harbor under power. 

“Таке, good care of yourselves and come back safe 
and sound," Mrs. Putnam had said as she kissed the boys 
good-by. Professor Putnam, absent-mindedly shaking 
hands, had cautioned them about getting their feet wet— 
“unless, of course, you are barefoot, when I dare say your 
mother, er, that is, Thad’s mother, would not object.” 

The owner of the yawl had made his last words an 
additional warning to Jem and his crew that they must 
let nothing prevent their arriving at Blue Vale by the 
thirtieth, and the three had promised and laughed and 
waved good-by. 

Jem, as a seaman used to embarkations and adventure, 
took the event calmly enough, but Thad and Chuck bub- 
bled over with excitement. 

“Too bad, though,” said Chuck, looking out over the 
flat, oily Sound, “that we have to start under power—es- 
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about sailing a boat. But I guess a quiet beginning means 
a stormy ending. At least I hope it won’t all be like this,” 
Exuberantly he whistled a few bars of “Sailing, Sailing, 
Over the Bounding Main.” 

Jem, standing at the wheel, eyed him balefully, and 
said, “It’s all right, young feller, to think you know every- 
thing there is to know about sailing, but don’t go to 
whistling aboard a boat. You'll get more wind than you 
bargain for.” 

"Is that one of the superstitions of the sea?" asked 
Thad, nudging Chuck. 

“No superstition about it," returned the old sailor. 
“We've started out with a port list, which is good luck, 
but you'll spoil it if you go whistling. Only thing to do 
now is whistle that fool thing backward, sucking in your 
breath." ) 

The attempt to accomplish this almost impossible feat . 
reduced the boys to gales of laughter, and finally satisfied 
Jem that gales of wind had been averted. And the 
Cygnet, leaving Litch Haven harbor for the last time, 
turned her bow to the eastward and chugged along under 
a blue sky that gave no promise of ever mustering up a 
breath of air. The harbor dwindled in the distance and 
the green Connecticut shore line unfolded, and before the 
voyage was two hours old the boys began talking about 
reaching Blue Vale early in the next week. 

But Jem would have none of their optimism. It didn’t 
do, he said, to count on anything when you were on a 
cruise. You never could predict when you'd get to a 
place, and it was bad luck even to think about it. His 
pessimism was somewhat justified. 
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In late afternoon Jem asked Thad to relieve him at the 


wheel and told him he was steering a course of east by 


north by the compass which was mounted in its binnacle 
at the forward end of the cockpit. Thad’s mind had not 
been idle during these hours of motor sailing and he had 
solved the mystery of the compass to his own satisfac- 
tion. He had known beforehand, of course, that the 
needle always points to north and that when the compass 
card * seems to move, the boat in which it is carried is 
actually moving while the card remains stationary. By 
strict attention he had discovered that when Jem steered 
the boat to port the card seemed to move to starboard, 
and vice versa. He had learned also from Jem that the 
black lubber’s line in the white bowl of the compass in- 
dicates the compass direction of the ship’s head. 

Armed with this knowledge, and with the fact also that 
the afternoon was clear, Thad felt competent to take the 
wheel and steer his course. Jem had identified a black 
object in the water miles ahead as Race Rock Lighthouse, 
and if steering by compass proved difficult at first, Thad 
could always get his bearing from the lighthouse. The 
excitement of departure had now left him, and he felt 
calm and seamanlike as he seated himself astride the 
wheel box. 

“East by north, Cap'n," he said. “That’s the next 
point north of east?” 
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* [n a mariner's compass the magnets are attached to a graduated 
card which is divided on its periphery into 360° and also into thirty- 
two divisions of 1174? each called points. The points are also sub- 
divided into halves and quarters. Usually the card, of thin brass, 
rests on a pivot in a nonfreezing solution of alcohol and distilled 
water. 
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"Right," replied Jem. “Steer that till we come a mile 
or so from Race Rock and ГЇЇ wrastle up a little chow. 
It might thicken a mite to-night and we'll run in behind 
Fishers Island and anchor." 

For a while Thad’s adventures in steering by the com- 
pass went very smoothly. Chuck was below with Jem, 
stowing galley stores, and he had the deck to himself. If 
the boat swung a trifle to one side or the other of the 
course he had only to look ahead to Race Rock and steer 
for that. But after a bit he told himself that this was not 
steering by the compass and that in the middle of the 
ocean there were no convenient landmarks to check 
against. He resolved, therefore, to glue his eyes to the 
compass card and never raise them above the level of 
the deck. 

Under the new system all went well for a minute, but 
after that east by north changed quietly into east and 
from that to the next point to southward. Before he 
knew it Thad was chasing the compass right around the 
card and when at length he did lift his eyes above the 
level of the deck he found by the bubbles of the yawl's 
wake that he had described a complete right-hand circle 
in the water. Again he located Race Rock, headed for it, 
and lowered his eyes to the compass, resolved that he 
would not continue to bear away to starboard. So firm 
was he in this resolution that he chased the card around 
to port. Finally when the vessel was headirig due west he 
steadied her on the point and the knack of compass steer- 
ing came to him. He knew that he was then off the course 
and he shifted the wheel to get back on it, without, how- 
ever, stealing a glance at the distant lighthouse. But by 
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that time the gyrations of the compass had T d trans- 
ferred to his head and he steadied the boat on north by 
east, the first point to east of north, instead of on east by 
north, the first point to north of east. 

For perhaps half an hour he steered this course, well 
content that he had mastered the art so easily, when sud- 
denly a bellowing siren smote his ears. In his absorption 
he had not noticed that the air was cooler and when he 
looked up to find the siren he saw for the first time that 
fog had crept upon him unawares. ° 

Jem came out of the hatch like a jack-in-the-box. 
“Why didn’t you tell me it was thickening up?" he 
shouted, his voice only a degree or two softer than the 
shrieking whistle. “Where does that hooter bear?" 

“Right over there, sir," said Thad, pointing to the 
starboard beam. “It must be something on Long Island." 

“Long Island be blowed,” said Jem. “Thats Race 
Rock. 'Two blasts. What are you on?" 

“East by north, sir. One point east of north." 

Jem leaped to the wheel and looked at the compass. 

"You're crazy, boy," he declared. “You're steering 
plumb for the Connecticut shore—no'th by east. How 
could you be so dumb ?" 

Thad was saved the embarrassment of answering by a 
repetition of the strangling grunts from Race Rock Light, 
and by the more mellow horn on Bartlett Light vessel, 
hidden in the fog somewhere on the Cygnet’s port side. 
Jem, muttering disgustedly to himself, headed the yawl 
toward Race Rock and noted the new compass course. 

“You go below and finish the dinner," he said. “If the 
fritters burn you can eat 'em yourself. If they're any 
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good bring 'em up on deck to me. Never saw such care- 
lessness. . . ." His voice trailed off and he was still 
muttering when Thad retreated to the cabin. 

The meal which he and Chuck presently brought on 
deck lacked the delicacy of a French chef's masterpiece, 
but it had not burned and it met the approval even of the 
irate Jem. 

“You didn't do no harm, boy," he assured Thad as he 
wiped a tin plate with his last slice of bread, "but you 
might of. I take it we're about where we ought to of 
been half an hour ago if you hadn't lost the way. How 
we're going to get in behind Fishers 'thout hitting some- 
thing, though, is a question. Look. It's thicker 'n' scat 
now and you can hardly see the bowsprit.” 

Heavy, wet clouds of fog swept the boat, covering the 
deck with a fine film and causing beads of moisture to 
collect and drop from the shrouds and sail covers. Peri- 
odically the double siren on Race Rock blared forth, seem- 
ing now to be almost inside their heads, while from far 
away came the ringing of bells and the blowing of small 
whistles. Jem kept a fish horn in his lap to blow it at 
intervals of a minute, for such the law prescribes of a ves- 
sel propelled by machinery through the fog,* and he 

* The law also stipulates that sailing vessels proceeding in fog 
on the starboard tack shall sound one prolonged blast (four to six 
seconds) at intervals of not more than one minute; on the port 
tack, two prolonged blasts; and running free, three prolonged blasts. 
A towing vessel or a vessel engaged in laying or picking up cable, or 
a vessel not at anchor but not under control shall in fog at intervals 
of not more than one minute sound one prolonged blast immediately 
followed by two short blasts. A towed vessel may in fog sound 


one prolonged blast followed by two short blasts, but shall sound 
no other signal. A steam or motor vessel under way, but stopped, 
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peered in all directions and listened intently for any sound | 
that might mean immediate danger. 

A bell that had jangled in the distance now sounded 
close aboard. Its sound was followed by a black shape, 
magnified many times, looming out of the fog, and Jem 
quickly threw the clutch into neutral and let the engine 
idle. ‘ot 

*Hoo-oo-oo-ooh," he blew on the fish horn, and was 
answered by another ringing of the near-by bell. 

“When they ring a bell in the fog it means they're 
anchored," explained Jem to the boys, and, lifting his 
voice, shouted, “What ship is that?” 

A voice of equal power from the upper edge of the 
black shape responded, “Barge Susquehanna, bound in 
tow for Baltimore.” 

“How long you going to lie there?” 

“All night if the fog don’t lift,” replied the voice. 
“There’s three other barges, all empty, ahead of us, and 
the tugboat skipper ain’t taking no chances.” 
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shall sound at intervals of not more than two minutes, two prolonged 
blasts, with an interval of about a second between. 

In clear weather sailing vessels are not required to make whistle 
signals. For steam and motor vessels one short blast of the whistle 
means “I am directing my course to starboard,” except where two 
vessels are meeting obliquely, when one blast sounded by the vessel 
having the other on her port bow means, “I am maintaining my 
course.” Two short blasts mean “I am directing my course to port.” 
Three short blasts mean “My engines are going astern.” When 
either of two approaching vessels makes a whistle signal the other 
shall answer it with a like signal. If for any reason the second 
vessel cannot maneuver as indicated by the signal of the first she 
shall make four or more short blasts. She shall never “cross” 
signals, ĉe., return one blast for two or two for one. Upon leaving 
a slip or pier or before rounding a turn in a river a vessel shall sound 
one prolonged blast of her whistle. 
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“How is it to tie up astern, then?" asked Jem. “Save 
us the trouble of looking for a harbor." 

"Come alongside," said the man on the barge, "and 
I'll pass you a line. Ain't promising we're going to stay 
. here all night, though." 

. "'That's all right. We'll shove off when the fog lifts. 
- Here, Chuck, take that line and make it fast to the cap- 
stan." 

A little maneuvering with the engine and the Cygnet 
was made fast, tailing out with the tide astern of the 
barge. After a day of running under power the quiet of 
the moored “yawl was a blessed relief, and the ripple of 
water under the forefoot as the tide sucked under her 
was like a lullaby in a nursery. The boys were as full 
of questions as the night was of distant horns, asking 
Jem where the barges were from, why the tugboat skipper 
couldn’t steer by compass in the fog (which he could, 
except for the danger of collision), and what the rules 
for whistle signals were. 


CHAPTER XV 
BOXING THE COMPASS 


j VENTUALLY the novelty even of being fog- 
ID bound on the first day of their run wore off, and 

Thad and Chuck elected to turn in. The Cygnet 
was laid out below in one large cabin with two bunks on 
the port side and one on the other, the galley with its 
coal stove, sink, and ice box occupying on the starboard 
side the space of the forward bunk. Chuck, not knowing 
whether regular sailors undressed before going to bed, 
had turned in “all standing," drawing the blankets around 
his shoulders on one of the port bunks; and Thad, de- 
ciding to compromise, was in the act of removing his 
outer clothes when Jem issued an emphatic order. 

“See here," he said, “this won't do at all. You boys 
don't go to sleep until you've learned something about 
the compass. I might be took sick any day and where 
would we be with neither of you able to steer by it? Draw 
up to the table, both of you, and I'll learn you." 

Thad obediently drew on his clothes, but Chuck, raising 
himself on one elbow, asked, “Honestly, Cap'n, do you 
mean it? Sail all day and study all night?” 

"You bet I mean it," returned Jem, fetching a small 
boat compass from the shelf over his bunk on the star- 
board side and placing it uncovered on the table. "You've 
got to be able to box the compass forrard and backward 
just as quick as I can say Codcodbyfishcodcodfishcodfish- 
bycodcodfishcodfishbyfishfishcodfishfishbycodfish." 
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` “Wh-what’s that?" asked Chuck, springing from his 
bunk and leaning over the table. “Do I have to learn 
that?" 

=, “You bet you do, and more still. That's the Glouces- 
—"terman's way of boxing from no'th around to east, cod 

standing for no'th and fish for east. Now there are 360° 
` to a circle and they're divided into thirty-two points of 
` 114° each. They go the regular way like this: 


North East 

North by east East by south 
North northeast East southeast 
Northeast by north Southeast by east 
Northeast Southeast 
Northeast by east Southeast by south 
East northeast South southeast 
East by north South by east 
South West 

South by west West by north 
South southwest West northwest 
Southwest by south Northwest by west 
Southwest Northwest 
Southwest by west Northwest by north 
West southwest North northwest 
West by south North by west— 


“And back to north. Do you get те?” 

As Jem.had rattled the points off in one breath it was 
not surprising that both boys replied “No.” 

“All right then,” the old man continued. “Both of you 
get pencil and paper and write this down. . . . There. 
The cardinal points of the compass are no'th, east, south, 
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and west. You know that a'ready. "They're big marks 
оп the compass card and all but no'th have their initials 
on it. Then there are four intercardinal points, and 
they're also marked on the card—no’theast, southeast, 
southwest, and no'thwest. Now in between them are 
eight points that take their names from the nearest cardi- 
nals and ая no'theast, east (no’theast, 


COMPASS CARD 
east southeast, south southeast, south Southwest, west 
southwest, west no’thwest, and no’th ‘no’thwest. They 
aren't named on some small compasses, but you can always 
tell 'em because they're halfway between the cardinals and 
the intercardinals. Besides these there are sixteen by- 
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points, taking their names from the nearest cardinal or 
intercardinal, starting with no'th by east and working 
'round the compass to no’th by west. That makes thirty- 
two in all. Now ГЇЇ take your pencil, Thad, and, Chuck, 
you copy what I write.” 

So saying Jem scrawled on a piece of paper a table of 


. compass points and when he had worked back to north 


declared: “Now you'll see that though some of the by- 
points sound pretty much the same there's a whale of a 
lot of difference between 'em, as Thad learned this after- 
noon when he steered no'th by east instead of east by 
no'th. Jes' memorize those while I draw out the quarter 
points." 

“Quarter points!" ejaculated Chuck. “Are there, let me 
see, 128 quarter points to learn too?” 

“Go on with your work. I can’t count ’em all.” 

Presently Jem had put the following table and diagram 
to paper: 


NORTH TO EAST 


` North Northeast by north 
N. 44 E. NE. 34 N. 
N. YE. NE. 16 М. 
№. 34 E. NE. YN. 
North by east Northeast 
N. by E. м E. NE. МЕ. 
N. by E. 7 E. NE. YE. 
N. by E. 34 E. NE. 34 E. 
North northeast Northeast by east 
NNE. м E. NE. by E. и E. 
NNE. м E. NE. by E; 14 E. 
NNE. 34 E. NE. by E. 34 E. 
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East northeast 
ENE. 14 E. 
ЕМЕ. E. 
ENE. 34 E. 

East by north 
E. 34 N. 

E. 75 N. 
I AN. 


EAST TO SOUTH 

East 
E. 34 S. 

E. % S. 
E. 34 S. 

East by south 
ESE. 34 E. 
ESE. 75 E. 
ESE. м E. 

East southeast 
SE. by E. 34 E. 
SE. by E. % E. 
SE. by E. 14 E. 

Southeast by east 
SE. 34 E. 

SE. % E. 
SE. и E. 

Southeast 
SE. м S. 

SE. 16 S. 
5,94 9. 

Southeast by south 
SSE..34 E. 
SSE. 16 E. 
SSE: 24 E. 


South southeast 
S. by E. 34 E. 
S. by E. % E. 
S. by E. м E. 

South by east 
S. 34 E. 

5. 4 Е. 
S. м E. 


SOUTH TO WEST 
South 

S. м W. 

S. v W. 

S. 34 W. 
South by west 

S. by W. 4 W. 

S. by W. 5 W. 

S. by W. 34 W. 
South southwest 

SSW. м W. 

SSW. 6 W. 

SSW. 34 W. 
Southwest by south 

SW. 34 S. 

SW. 16 5. 

SW. S. 
Southwest 

SW. v4 W. 

SW. 26 W. 

SW. 34 W. 
Southwest by west 

SW. by W. 24 W. 

SW. Бу W.  W. 

SW. by W. 34 W. 


West southwest 
WSW. м W. 
WSW. % W. 
WSW. 34 W. 

West by south 
W. 34 S. 

W. 2 5. 
W. 24 S. 


WEST TO NORTH 

West 
W. YN. 

W. YN. 
W. 34 N. 

West by north 
WNW. 34 W. 
WNW. % W. 
WNW. м W. 

West northwest 
NW. by W. 34 W. 
NW. by W. 6 W. 
NW. Ьу W. м W. 
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Northwest by west 
NW. 34 W. 
NW. v, W. 
NW. мы W. 

Northwest 
NW. 4 №. 
NW. UN. 
NW. 34 №. 

Northwest by north 
NNW. 34 W. 
NNW. 1 W. 
NNW. 4 W. 

North northwest 
N. by W. 34 W. 
N. by W. % W. 
N. by W. м W. 

North by west 
N. 34 W. 

М.м W. 
М.м W. 


Whth the last line drawn in, Jem asked the boys to note 
two things: First, that the fractions are named away (or 
run away from) all the cardinal and intercardinal points— 
thus, М. МЕ. М. 4 W., NE. Vj N., NE. 44 E and so 
on. This accounts for sixteen of the thirty-two points. 
Second, that the fractions of the remaining sixteen points 
run away from north or south toward east and west. 

The boys studied the diagram and ran over the frac- 
tional points to themselves and in a moment Chuck de- 
clared: “That’s all clear to me, Сарп, except for one 
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thing. If it’s all right to say NNE. 14 E. for the quarter 
point to east of NNE., it doesn’t seem logical not to call 
the quarter point to north of it NNE. 4 N.” 

Jem scratched the bald spot in his crown contempla- 
tively and gnawed his pencil. “I dunno the logic of it,” 


he at length replied. “It ain't right, that’s all. The bear- 
ing you have in mind is N. by E. 34 E." * 

“Well, then,” said Chuck, another objection trembling 
on the tip of his tongue. But he was interrupted by Thad 
who said he thought he saw the why of it. 

* The author is a little surprised that Jem should turn out to be 
an advocate of the United States Navy way of boxing the compass 
by quarter points. Many old shellbacks like himself make it a prac- 
tice to box away from NNE. ENE., etc, as well as from each 


cardinal and intercardinal point. By their method NNE. м N. 
would be correct. 
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“It's this way," he continued. “Take the first nine | 


points from north to east. TIl write them down in a row: 
N, N.XE., NNE, NE.XN., NE, NE.XE, ENE. 


_ E.XN. E. Now add a quarter point to each of those, 


forgetting the halves and quarters: N.JAE., N.X E.A E., 
NNE.Z4E., NEN, NEME, NE XEYE; 
ENE. E., E.34N., E.4S. Now you see, Chuck, there 
are only two cases where you don’t get your quarter point 
by adding ‘a quarter east.’ In those two cases you say 
‘three-quarters north.’ And that’s logical enough. 
Northeast is an intercardinal. The next point to north of 
it is northeast by north. Your fractions run away from 
the intercardinal, as Jem says—TI mean as the captain says 


` —and you build up the point like this: NE.74 N., NE.YN., 
NE.34N., and NE. by N. And the same way with east 


by north. Isn't that so, Captain?" 

“Very logical indeed," declared Jem, emphatically, 
“N? jes’ for being so logical I'm goin’ to let you call me 
Jem if you want to. Not when I’m giving an order, 
though." 

“All right, Jem," said Chuck, with his usual good- 
natured effrontery. “ТЇЇ back you up any time Thad gets 
fresh with you." 

*[ can probably take care of myself. Now study the 
points and quarters from that table till you know 'em by 
heart and you won't have to worry about logic." 

“But a hundred and twenty-eight things to learn, Jem," 
sighed Chuck. “Have a heart, Cap’n.” 

“Shucks, boy," said Jem. “I useter know a feller 
could name all the Presidents of the United States in eight 
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seconds, and when he got all through naming ’em, where 
was he? Jes’ where he was before. But here you're 
learning something that'll stay by you all your life. . 

Yes, sir, you've gotter box the compass backward апа 
forrard by quarter points before you can call yourself. 
a sailor." fi 

For some minutes the snug cabin of the yawl buzzed 
with no'th-no'theasts and sou'-sou'wests, while Jem busied 
himself with the galley range, emptying the embers and 
preparing it afresh for the morning. When he had 
dumped the ash bucket overside and taken a final look 
around on deck he declared that it was time to turn in 
and invited the boys to box the compass in their sleep. 
A few minutes later a snore resounded in the cabin which 
rivaled the strength of the Race Rock siren, and among 
these noises of slumber and fog the boys themselves 
dropped off. 

Thad awoke some hours later feeling that all was not 
well. In the darkness he collected his thoughts and real- 
ized that while Jem's snore still ran on, the noise of the 
whistles had stopped. “The fog's lifted and we'll have а 
good day to-morrow," was his mental comment. And 
the next instant he was on deck, peering intently around 
him. 

The night had indeed cleared and Thad saw not only 
the light of the barge ahead, but around him the occasional 
flash of a buoy and in the distance the glare of a city. A 
cold, damp wind blew from astern. A bubbly white wake 
gleamed under the counter. Water purled from the bows 
and swished along the sides. It came to Thad in a flash 
that the yawl was under way. 
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“Jem,” he called, leaning down the cabin hatch, “соте 
up. We're moving." 

` Jems head bobbed up, and he leaned on the hatch toam- 
ing and gazed sleepily around. “That’s the tide running 
by,” he said at first, but a second later he exclaimed: “By 
golly, no! The tow's under way and those devils on the 
barge never told us. All hands on deck.” 

Where a minute before all had been asleep the yawl 
was now the center of extreme activity. Jem rushed on 
deck, flashed on the binnacle light and saw that the ship’s 
head was a little south of west. Then he rushed forward 
and cast off the barge’s line, hurling after it an impreca- 
tion that must have aroused her crew from their guilty 


slumber. The Cygnet, adrift, turned beam on to the wind 
which Thad now knew to be from eastward, and rocked 


uneasily шй а short chop. Jem noted the time and the 
compass bearings of all the lighted aids to navigation he 
could see. Down in the cabin he plotted these bearings 
on the chart, and where all his pencil marks came together 
he drew a circle. 

“There,” he said, “is where we are—not twenty miles 
from where we started yesterday. An’ if you boys wasn’t 
here Ра give my cussed opinion of any one that’d get 
under way in the night 'thout letting a feller know." 

Chuck, his eyes owlish with excitement, his hair rum- 
pled, asked: “Did they do it just to be mean, Cap’n?” 

“Sure. A good trick on the yacht is what they thought 
it. Now don’t talk to me about getting to Blue Vale next 
week. The wind’s easterly and blowing up. As soon as 
I get some clothes on we'll make sail." 


— 
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of two days before had made them experts and that 

they clapped on sail while Jem sat at the wheel and 
devoted his vocabulary to the crew of the barge. But this, 
alas, was not the case. They got the covers off the sails 
without much fumbling, but met their Waterloo when it 
came to taking the turns out of the halliards and bending 
them to the gaffs. In the darkness they simply couldn’t 
tell when the falls were running clear, and when Jem 
found that his crew were more hindrance than help he 
ordered them below to light the running lights. 

A white light that had been hanging from the forestay 
to indicate that the Cygnet was moored was taken down 
and placed in the cockpit to serve as an emergency light. 
The green light for the starboard side and the red light 
for the port side were found in the lamp locker and 
placed in their respective screen boards in the main 
shrouds. And by the time the little sailboat was lighted 
for night running Jem had the “four lowers"—jib, jumbo, 
main, and jigger—hoisted and trimmed for sailing on the 
wind. Jem then glanced at the compass (Thad noticed 
later that the wires leading to the binnacle light were 
twisted to prevent electric current from affecting the 
compass magnets) апа sailed the boat while the boys 
coiled down. 


І. would Бе pleasant to report that the boys’ experience 
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Yawning and shivering, they presently joined him and 
found a lee from the wind in the cockpit well. For a 
while the yawl sailed on in a silence broken only by 
the occasional slapping of a wave on the weather bow 
or the soft whistle of the wind through the rigging. But 
presently the darkness, or the motion, or whatever it is 
that makes men talkative in night sailing, got the bet- 
ter of Jem and he opened up. 

"I s'pose," said he, "you've been boxing the compass 
while you were sitting there and can rattle it off by heart." 

"I've been practicing the cod-codbyfish way of saying 
it" replied Chuck, awakening from a doze. “Sounds 
saltier." 

"Sure," agreed Jem. “When people hear you box the 
fisherman's way they'll. think you know all about the 
compass. Now tell me this. Where does the no'th point 
. of the compass point to?" 

"Why, а ОЕ of course,” replied Chuck. “Ask mea 
harder one.’ 

“And do you know the No’th Star when you see it? 
Look quick before the clouds cover it.” 

Chuck looked up, caught a glimpse of the pointer stars 
of the Big Dipper and with his eye followed the imag- 
inary line to the Pole Star gleaming in an ocean of dark- 
ness. "I see it," he exclaimed, and added, “That’s north 
too." 

"You'd swear that, would you, Chuck?" asked Jem, 
smiling to himself. 

“Why sure. I've known that all my life.” 

“Then take a bearing on the No'th Star with the 
compass and tell me where you think it is." 
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Chuck eased himself to his feet, sighted across the 
top of the compass and brought down the bearing of 
the star with the edge of his hand. To himself he said, 
“That’s a point east of north or north by east," and 
aloud he said, “Why, the compass is busted, Jem. The 
north point doesn't point to north at all.” 

“You don’t say so,” exclaimed Jem with apparent sur- 
prise. “Thad, you take a look at the star and see what . 
you make of it.” 

Chuck stepped aside and Thad sighted Polaris just 
before a layer of clouds borne along by the east wind 
covered it from view. 

“Га say the same as Chuck," was the boy's comment. 
“The North Star is certainly a point to east of north. 
And I’d say the star is probably right and the compass 
wrong." 

“Well, boys," said the old man, “I knew a little gab 
about compass variation was on the way. Could feel it 
in my bones. Jes' make yourselves comfortable and pinch 
each other to keep awake while I tell you about it. First 
place, if you've been to school you ought to know that 
true no'th and magnetic no'th ain't the same thing." 

“T do know that," said Thad, reseating himself in the 
cockpit. Magnetic north is somewhere in Alaska or the 
northwestern part of Canada." * 

*Right," added Chuck, also slouching into the cockpit, 
*and true north is where the aviators say they are when 
they fly over the North Pole." 

“Tf you were up at the No'th Pole, 
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* The north magnetic pole is on Boothia Peninsula in the northern 
part of Canada, at about latitude 70° N. and longitude 98° W. 
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see the Pole Star directly overhead instead of halfway up 
the way you see it here. So the Pole Star gives you true 
no'th.* But the compass don't point to true no’th. It 
points to magnetic no'th or according to where you are, 
to the east, West, or south of true no'th. Here in Long 
Island Sound it points 12712? or a little more than a 
point west of no'th. And that difference between true 
no’th and magnetic no'th is called compass variation," 
“What do you do with it?" asked Chuck. 

"Do nothing with it. You allow for it Let's sup- 
Pose we are cruising in coastwise waters. We will then 
be using a local chart having an inner or magnetic compass 
rose which will be shown swung either to the right or left 
to allow for variation—to the left if the variation is 
westerly, and to the right if easterly. When you find the 


rose and then you read the course to be steered from the 
edge of the inner or magnetic rose, But Suppose you are 
returning from Bermuda and are using the large chart 
covering the waters between Halifax and Haiti. Here 
you will find the compass rose points true no’th and 
there is no inner rose showing variation, So to find 
out the course to be steered by your compass you 
must apply the variation as given on the chart at your 
approximate position. The variation in this case is 
shown by a series of wavy lines running over the entire 
surface of the chart. Let us say you wish to steer true 


* Except for a small apparent variation due to the rotation of the 
earth about its axis. 
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west or 270^ and the variation at your position is one 
point westerly or 11%4°. This means that the compass 
card in your boat has been pulled around to the left counter 
clockwise through 1114° which is equal to exactly one 
point. Therefore west on the compass has been pulled 
left to one point. So to make a good course of west true 
you must steer one point to the right or WxN, or 28174? 
by your compass. 

“And these rules go for all around the compass, no 
matter where you are steering. To find out what magnetic 
compass course to steer to make good a given true course, 
you add the amount of variation to the true course if the 
variation is westerly, and subtract if it is easterly. When 
I say ‘add,’ boys, I mean moving in the same direction 
as the hands of a clock, and when I say 'subtract, you 
move just the opposite way." 

'This explanation of Jem's was rather a large amount of 
information to swallow in one lump, and after Thad had 
digested it for a moment or so he sought enlightenment 
on a matter that has puzzled beginners since the mari- 
ner's compass was first used. 

“T don't see," he declared, “why you say add to get the 
compass course if the variation is westerly. West by 
north is nearer to north than west is, so why don't you 
say that you subtract westerly variation to get the com- 
pass course ?” 

Jem went over the problem in his mind to be sure that 
he had made no mistake and to find a clearer way of stat- 
ing the case. At length he declared, “Boys, we'll put it 
this way. The 360 degrees of a circle are counted around 
to the right, or clockwise. So no’th is zero, east is 90°, 
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‘south is 180°, west 270°, and so on. Now suppose you 
have 11° easterly variation. This means your com- 
pass needle is pulled 11° to the right or clockwise, so 
that noth magnetic is then ri^ east of true noth, - 
east magnetic is go°-++ 11° or IOI” true, south magnetic 
is 180°-+- 11° or 191° true, west magnetic is 270"-- 
11° or 281° true, and so 6n all the way around. Now 
then, with this easterly variation, if you steered 270° on 
the magnetic or boat compass, you would really be head- 
ing 281° true. So if you want to steer 270° true you 
would have to steer 259° magnetic. If your variation 
was 11° westerly, and you wanted to steer 270° W true, 
you would have to steer 281° magnetic. Add for westerly 
` and subtract for easterly. Do you get it?” 

“Т guess so," said Chuck, doubtfully, while Thad 
nodded silent assent. | | 

“Well,” went on Jem, “it will help you to remember 
if you think always of sighting the no’th point of the 
compass to west of the Pole Star. Jes’ keep that picture 
in mind and you'll never get twisted. Now the next 
thing about a compass—" 

“What? Is there more?" 

"Sure," said the old mariner. “Besides variation 
there's deviation, which may also be easterly or westerly. 
Variation is the same for any given place no matter which 
way the boat is heading. But deviation is caused by iron 
in the boat and it changes as the boat heads on one course 
or another. On a no'th course the deviation might be 
five degrees east and on a south course five degrees west. 
But it isn't always exackly opposite on opposite courses, 
and so whenever a new ship goes into commission or a 
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new engine is put into her or anything is done to her that 
might change the deviation you swing ship on known 
bearings and find out exackly what the error is.” 

“And what do you do with deviation?” asked Thad. 
“Allow for that too?" 

"Yep, though on a big ship you put extra an 
around or under the compass and suck out most of the 
deviation. But on a little one like this you make up a 
deviation card and allow for the error on every course. 
Jes’ for fun, let’s come about and see what we see on the 
other tack. No’th Star’s coming out from behind the 
clouds this minute.” 

“Ready about,” said the boys in unison, jumping for 
the jib sheets and backstay runners. 

“Hard alee,” sang Jem, and the Cygnet swung обв 
stays and steadied оп the port tack. 

“Good work,” the skipper commended a moment later 
when he saw that the boys were able to find the lines in 
the dark and belay them. “Now we’re heading south 
southeast or 15712?. Where's the No’th Star by the 
compass ?” 

Thad sighted the star along his hand and exclaimed, 
“Why, it's due north!” 

“Sure of that?" asked Jem. “That’s a lot of deviation 
even for an uncorrected compass." 

Thad made sure and Chuck seconded him. Then Jem 
leaned over and reached into the binnacle, bringing out a 
piece of stiff cardboard marked "Deviation of the com- 
pass, yawl Cygnet,” which showed the amount of error 
for each of the thirty-two points of the compass. Hold- 
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ing the slip near the cockpit lantern, Jem read, “SSE. 
1215" east,” and added: 

“There now, you're right, both of you. The easterly 
deviation cancels the westerly variation, and on this course 
true no'th and compass no'th are the same. A point to 
the east there's only 10° easterly deviation, and on no'th 
no'theast, where we were sailing on the starboard tack, 
there's no deviation, so the whole error is 1212? west or 
the amount of the variation in these parts." 

Both boys examined the deviation card with great in- 
terest and after a few more questions felt fairly cer- 
tain that they could remember the difference between 
variation and deviation and apply the compass error in 
the right direction. 
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AWN broke a few minutes later and found the 
D little yawl close-hauled under a wind which gave 

every promise of rising and bringing rain with 
it. Reaching obliquely toward the Long Island shore, 
the Cygnet plunged her bow into the steepening waves 
and thrust them back disdainfully in showers of spray. 
Whitecaps appeared in increasing numbers and lines of 
foam serpentined across the surface of the Sound. 

An exclamation from Jem aroused the crew from their 
recumbent positions in the cockpit and they saw him 
pointing with a bony forefinger. Dead ahead they caught 
sight of twin curves of spray, rising and falling like the 
wings of a mighty bird. Nearer the apparition came, 
dispelling the illusion of the bird and revealing between 
the arcs of spray the lean gray hull of a high-speed motor 
boat. 

“Shucks !” said the old man. “One of them coast-guard 
fellers from Plum Island, ГЇЇ bet. They're goin’ to ask us 
a lot of fool questions.” 

"What'll they want to know?” asked Chuck. 

"Where we're goin' and what business we've got to be 
goin' there, and how much licker we've got aboard and 
gosh knows what all. An' they'll come alongside and mar 
our white paint—and say, Chuck, hop below and in the 
forepeak you'll find one of those grocer's boxes we're 
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saving for firewood. Dump a bucket of coal into it and 
when I give the word toss it overboard.” 

Sensing something mysterious in Jem's instructions, 
` the boy hastened below and a minute later sang out 
“Ready when you are, Cap’n.” 

In this short space of time the motor boat, large white 
letters and numbers on her bows proving her to be a 
coast-guard patrol, had come within a hundred yards. 
At reduced speed she made a wide sweep under the Cyg- 
net's stern and then hove to to leeward of the yawl. 

“Now,” said Jem, trying to conceal the smile that 
wrinkled the corners of his mouth, “heave it over the 
port side. Thad help him up the hatch with it and make 
it snappy.” 

With a splash the weighted box took the water and im- 
“mediately sank. 

Up wind from the patrol boat came the megaphoned 
hail, What's that you threw overboard?” 

Jem glanced to leeward in assumed surprise. “Jes a 
box we didn’t want," he called. “What did yon want to 
know for?” 

Meanwhile the Cygnet sailed on and the patrol boat, its 
engines at slow speed, came nearer. When the gap be- 
tween the two boats had been cut in half the same leather- 
lunged voice from the bridge of the patrol boat asked, 
“What made the box sink?” 

Jem, seemingly preoccupied with sailing his boat, stole 
another glance to leeward and saw that the possessor of 
the hearty voice was a young man in the uniform of a 
petty officer, very serious, and at the moment pretty much 
on his dignity. Around him on the bridge were grouped 
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a handful of sailors. Jem answered the question that had 
been put to him, truthfully but provokingly. 

"I guess it was gravity that made it sink. . . . Boys—" - 
he turned to his own crew—“you filled it up with coal like 
I told you to?” 

The boys, wondering what on earth had come over the 
old man that he dared to bandy words with Government 
officials, nodded silent assent. 

“That’s right,” continued Jem. “It was jes’ a bucket 
of coal.” 

By this time the patrol boat had matched her speed to 
the Cygnet’s and was keeping up about ten yards from 
the yawl’s lee quarter. Laying his megaphone aside the 
petty officer said abruptly, “I don’t like the cut of your 
jib, old man. "What's your boat’s пате?” 

“You can read it on the stern," said Jem shortly. 

Evidently realizing that he had laid himself open to 
the impertinence of this reply, the petty officer passed it 
‘by, and asked, “What’s your owner's пате?” 

“That,” said Jem, with intense enjoyment, "you'll find 
in the yacht register. Anything else I can do for you?” 

"Yes, by heaven," shouted the petty officer, his temper 
flying to the winds. “You'll heave to and I'll come aboard 
and turn your boat inside out. I'll show you, you can't 
defy the authority of the coast guard." 

“And ГЇЇ show you," replied Jem, equally angry, “that 
you can't molest peaceable, law-abiding yachtsmen, bound 
down the Sound on a pleasure cruise. If we was coming 
in from the ocean now, I wouldn't say a word to your 
searching me. But I tell you right now I ain't got a 
Chinaman or a drop of hooch aboard. I happen to 
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be a good friend of your boss out at Plum Island and if 
you come alongside in this wind and sea and so much as 
scratch the paint off my sides you'll never hear the last 
of it. How does that strike you, young feller?” 

It struck the young fellow in a way that neither Thad 
nor Chuck, delighted audience of this verbal duel, antici- 
pated. They more than half expected the patrol boat to 
open fire with machine guns on the rebellious Jem or at the 
very least to overpower him with a boarding party. But 
the most warlike gesture of the young skipper was the plac- 
ing of his hand on the butt of the automatic which he 
carried in his belt. He spoke calmly to a seaman standing 
by his side, who forthwith jumped to the stern of the 
patrol boat and picked up the end of a heavy manila 
hawser. An order to the quartermaster in the chart 
house and a bell sounded in the engine-room. The patrol 
boat forged ahead until it was abreast the bow of the 
Cyghet, when a wave of the petty officer's hand was an- 
swered by another bell in the engine-room. 

Not until then did the petty officer deign to make reply 
to Jem, and then he ordered through his megaphone. 
""Take our towline, you old fool, and we'll see who's a 
friend of my boss's." 

With that command Jem shed his defiant attitude. 
Telling Thad to take the wheel, he ran forward and 
pleaded—actually begged—the young patrol officer to 
come aboard and search him if he liked, but not to tow 
him all the way to Plum Island. His plea was unavail- 
ing. Though self-contained, the coast guardsman was 
angry and determined to have his way. 

Reluctantly Jem caught the hawser as it came hurtling 
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at him and made it fast to the Cygnet’s capstan. The 
patrol boat swung to the east in a wide arc and the Cyg- 
net followed after. For ten minutes Jem and Chuck 
fought the shaking sails until they were snugged down, 
and.then when the old captain came aft he seemed crushed 
by the ignominious result of his encounter with the patrol 
boat. 

An air of constraint fell between him and his youthful 
crew. They, who had admired him at first for his de- 
fiance, blamed him now for his abject submission to au- 
thority. But they could not tell him how they felt and he 
was only too apparently disinclined to offer an explana- 
tion. With a muttered comment on not being as young 
as he used to be, Jem went below to light the fire and 
start breakfast. At a speed approaching eight knots the 
Cygnet tore through the water, her bow high in air and 
her stern almost sucking under, while the boys sat miser- 
ably in the cockpit speculating on the reasons for Jem’s 
irrational conduct. Returning in their thoughts to the 
night before, they criticized him for tying up to the 
barge. They made various guesses about the length of 
time they would be detained at Plum Island, and came to 
the reluctant conclusion that the cruise to Maine was being 
very badly handled. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE CYGNET’S BILGE IS INSPECTED 


Ld "HREE hours or so later the patrol boat with the 
Cygnet still in tow passed through Plum Gut and 
came to a wooden pier in Plum Gut harbor. The 

yawl was unceremoniously brought alongside and Jem was: 

immediately ordered ashore in the custody of the petty 
officer. While the two were away a searching party 
boarded the yawl and ransacked her from stem to stern. 

Dry stores, carefully stowed the day before, were dragged 

out of lockers, and the water and fuel tanks were sounded 

to make sure they contained no spirituous liquors. 

Curiosity mingling with indignation, the crew of the 
Cygnet leaned down the cabin hatch to watch the searchers 
at their work. Such protests as they made were utterly 
unregarded. Clean clothes, neatly folded in the lockers 
under the bunks, were hauled forth, and the spare sails 
and extra coils of line in the forepeak and lazaret were 
rummaged under. 

When the leader of the inspectors lifted up the floor 
boards of the cabin and plunged a bare arm into the discol- 
ored water in the bilge, the humor of the situation struck 
Chuck and he volunteered to donate a fish hook and line. 
His offer was met with an order to pump the bilge dry, and 
Chuck, who knew how to take a joke going or coming 
cheerfully produced the bilge pump and complied. 

" Looking then into the emptied bilge he observed that 
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the spaces between the frames were neatly filled with. 


blocks of iron of a reddish, rusty hue, and he offered an- 
other comment. 

` “Tm a landlubber,” said he, “and don’t know anything 

about boats. But if I was going to hide anything valuable 

I'd certainly put it in those red things." 

The leader who had sounded the bilge with his arm, 
had by this time concluded that the yawl contained nothing 
of a contraband nature. Even before the bilge was 
pumped he had recognized by sense of touch the blocks of 
inside ballast, each block cast in a mold to fit the space 
it occupied in the bilge, and he knew that nothing could 
be secreted in or under them. Consequently he was ir- 
_ritated by Chuck’s gratuitous observation and suggested 
that the boy lift out a few of the pigs of ballast and see 
how he liked handling them. 

“Do you mean it?” asked Chuck, climbing down the 
companionway into the cabin. “Will you go fifty-fifty 
on anything I find?” 

“Sure thing,” replied the other. “You kin have any- 
thing you're able to lift.” . 

Chuck, stooping over, would have tackled first the 
forwardmost pig. It was smaller than the others, and 
the guardsman’s words had warned him that he was being 
put to a test of strength. But as his fingers were about 
to close around its slippery edges the man stopped him. 

“Anybody could lift that little one,” said he. “Try one 
of them farther aft." 

So Chuck, being now on his mettle, stooped over the 
aftermost and largest block and seized it in his hands. 
He pulled and grunted simultaneously, but the block did 
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not budge. “Why, it’s iron,” said he, “and must weigh 
a hundred pounds.” | 

"Now I see why they call 'em pigs," said the guards- 
man, smiling. “They make you grunt just to touch 'em. 
Grunt a little louder and you'll lift it." 

Chuck braced himself and pulled with all his strength. 
One end of the polyhedral pig came up and, slipping from 
his fingers fell with a sodden clank. Не tried again and 
this time succeeded in upending the pig out of the bilge. 
“There,” he said, breathing hard, “that’s one of them 
and now I'll give you the rest of the litter.” 

But the guardsman had enjoyed his little joke and 
felt that he was quits with Chuck. Thad had reason to 
wonder later what would have been the result if his 
friend had upended all the pigs. But at that moment the 
yawl rocked gently to the weight of men coming aboard 
and Thad, suspecting nothing, called down that Jem 
and the patrol boat skipper were returned. Telling the 
boy to replace the pig in the bilge the guardsman went 
on deck and reported that his search had been unavailing. 

Jem, who had worn a worried expression ever since 
his capitulation to authority, was now all smiles and 
good humor. As his crew and the patrol boat’s crew 
gathered around him he declared: 

“Т don’t hardly know what got into me, boys, for 
acting so cussed. I knew I didn’t have anything illegal 
on board, but I didn’t have any call to sass you the way I 
did. The coast guard’s got the right to search any yacht 
it wants to—and well, I’m glad the captain ashore is a 
friend of mine or I might ’a’ got myself into a peck 
of trouble." 
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The petty officer who had ordered the search of the 
‘Cygnet before conducting Jem ashore remarked dryly 
that he would have some trouble putting his boat to rights, 
and the incident ended. The yawl was warped away from 
the patrol boat and brought to mooring ahead of her. · 
Thad and Chuck restored the cabin to something ap- 
proaching order and impatiently waited for Jem to volun- 
teer a further explanation of his peculiar behavior. 

But he, calmly going about the business of putting the 
khaki covers on the sails, hadn't a word to say. At 
length when the Cygnet was secure on deck as well as 
below, he came down, casting sidelong glances at the 
boys who were stretched out on their bunks. Walking 
up to the barometer which hung on a bulkhead he tapped 
it with his finger. The arrow dropped a trifle and Jem 
nodded knowingly. 

At last he broke his silence. “The glass is falling, 
boys," said he, "and we can ride out the blow here as 
well as any place. We're only ten miles from where we 
were last night, and in a durned good position to make 
time when the wind hauls to south'ard. Can't say I'm 
disgusted with the way things worked out." i 

A great light dawned in Chuck's brain. "Cap'n," said 
he, "did you or didn't you fix up all that monkey busi- 
ness to make the patrol boat tow us here?" 

Jem cocked an expressive eyebrow and smiled a modest 
smile. "Well, Chuck, you can figure it out for yourself 
that it would ‘a’ taken us all day to sail here against the 
wind, and you can take my word for it them revenooers 
wouldn't have towed us if we'd asked ’em.” 

"You old pirate," said Chuck, jumping up and shak- 
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ing the captain’s hand vigorously. “Т take back all the 
things Гуе been thinking about you." | 

"How about you, Thad?’ asked Jem. “Did I do. 
wrong?” 

“N-no,” replied Thad, seriously. “Tm just wondering 
how you'd feel if the patrol boat had happened to tow 
us back to Litch Haven instead of here." 

“A good idea, that," said Jem laughing. “But I give 
you leave to look at me and make up your mind if I was 
hatched yesterday." | 


CHAPTER XIX 
CHART WORK 


UTSIDE the wind howled and the sea, sweeping 
O in from Block Island Sound, sucked through the 


narrow strait called Plum Gut and created a 
turbulence that rocked the Cygnet at her mooring. Cork 
fenders creaked complainingly against the wharf and the 
rigging sighed tremulously. But in the cabin of the 

ı little yawl a feeling of security was unbroken by the 
wildest assaults of the storm. 

Jem, puffing at his black pipe, soon laid down a heavy 
smoke screen over his bunk, and, stretched at full length, 
contentedly scanned a week-old daily paper. From time 
to time he came out with disjointed bits of information. 
One was to the effect that the thermometer in Paris had 
registered 74° on the first of the month, and another 
that the value of muskrat skins in Siberia had been 
steadily increasing since 1854. 

To the last observation Chuck, who was sitting with 
his feet propped against the cabin table, doing nothing 
in particular, remarked that Jem mustn’t believe every- 
thing he saw in the papers, and asked him if he had ever 
been run over by a steam roller. Jem grunted, and Chuck 
added that it was an awfully bad sign, especially if the 
engineer was cross-eyed. 

“Speaking of signs,” contributed Thad, picking up a 
sheet of Jem’s paper and pretending to read from it, “it 
says here that when a man pokes his finger at his mouth 
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—like this, Jem—it means he's hungry. Do you be- . 
lieve in signs, Captain?” | 

Jem roused himself and looked at Thad. “You think 
its lunch time, do you? Well, pretty soon I'll show 
you how to cook your own meals, seagoing style. But 
since you're so gol-durned keen about signs I'll show you 
how to read charts. Hand me that one of Block Island 
Sound." 

Thad, following the direction of Jem's pointed finger, 
reached up to a rack over his head and brought down a 
rolled-up chart. When spread on the table with its cor- 
ners weighted, it was seen to be about the size of an opened 
newspaper. | 

“Now,” said Jem, “I saw somewhere that а man who 
can read charts understands the most useful sign lan- 
guage in the world, and danged if I don’t believe the 
feller was right. Here, Chuck, you and your steam rollers, 
look at that little gadget and tell me what it means.” 

Chuck sat up and examined the chart. “Why, that 
line with the short lines across it? That means a centi- 
pede used to live there." 

“Jes about what I'd expect a lubber of your ignorance 
to say," declared Jem. "That means there's a wreck 
there. And do you see that little thing like a plus sign 
beside it? Well, that's the sunken rock the ship busted 
upon. Now right around there, I can tell from the chart 
that the bottom is fine gray sand with black specks in it, 
and gravel. See the letters fne gy S bk Sp G * ? And see 


* The following abbreviations for the materials, colors, and other 
qualities of the bottom are used on United States charts: Cl, clay; 
Co, coral; G, gravel; Gr, grass; K, kelp; Mrl, marl; M, mud; P, 
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the reefs over here that are awash at low water and the 


sand bars that dry out? And that doesn't begin to scratch 
the surface of what you'll find on a chart." 

"What's the difference between a chart and a map?” 
asked Thad. “Is this more accurate?” 

“N-no,” replied Jem, rubbing his bald spot. “Not that 


Iknow of. Buta chart is intended for sailors. It shows 


the depth of the water and the kind of bottom and the 
lighted or unlighted aids to navigation, and the height 
of the hills on shore, and the kind and number of all the 
landmarks that а тап can see from the deck of a ship. 
What it does is show everything a sailor needs to keep 
track of, where he is, night or day, fair weather or foul." 

"What are all these figures spread out on the water 
part?" asked Chuck. “Depths?” 

"Yep. Those are the soundings. Sometimes they're 
given in fathoms and sometimes in feet and sometimes 


both fathoms and feet. It always tells you in the corner 


of the chart what to expect." 

"And are these figures on dry land in fathoms too?" 
asked Thad. 

"Nope. Heights above sea level are always given in 
feet and those wavy lines on the shore—I forget what 
they call 'em—" 


"Contour lines?" suggested Thad, who had studied ' 


maps even if he was unacquainted with charts. 
"Yep, something like that. Anyway, each line means 


e e EM nae 
pebbles; Rk, rock; S, sand; Sh, shells ; Sp, specks; St, stone; 
Wd, weed; bu, blue; bk, black; br, brown; dk, dark; gy, gray; 
gn, green; It, light; rd, red; wh, white; yl yellow; brk, broken; 
crs, coarse; fne, fine; hrd, hard; rky, rocky; sml, small; sft, soft; 
stk, sticky; stf, stiff. 
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so many feet above sea level, and you can tell the shape of 

a hill from them. If there's a whole lot of them at some 

place along the shore jammed close together you'll know 
_jes’ by looking at 'em that there's a steep cliff there." 

By this time both boys were so interested in the open 
secrets of the chart that they sprawled all over it, exam- 
ining it intently and asking questions so fast that Jem 
had difficulty sorting them out, let alone answering 
them. But.a few of the questions and answers were as - 
follows : 

“Why aren't the heights in fathoms if the soundings 
are?" 

"Because a sailor only uses fathom for the depth of | 
the water or the length of a hawser. If a boat was thirty . 
feet long you'd never speak of it as a five-fathom boat. 
But if it lay in thirty feet of water you'd call the depth 


` five fathoms.” 


“Then a fathom is six feet?" 

ep. 

"What's all this shading in the water near the shore?” |" 
"Look close and you'll see that where the soundings | 


| 
-. Show more than three fathoms there's no shading. That's | 
| 
| 


pL a navigator can tell from a quick look at the chart 
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` where the water’s deep and where it's shoal, At three 


- fathoms and less the chart is shaded with fine dots or else . 


you the change of depth. At one fathom they thicken ' | 
up again, and where the beach dries at low tide but is - 
covered at high tide, they're blackest of all.” 


"Can you tell from the depth of the shading whether | 
it’s shoal water or a beach that dries?” 


| 
it’s tinted. At two fathoms the dots thicken up, showing ` 
i 
| 
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"Wherever the bottom is covered at all stages of the 
tide, you'll see a sounding here and there, even if it's 
only one foot. Where the bottom dries at low water 
there's no soundings.” 

“What does it mean when it says here in the corner of 
the chart that the soundings are reduced to the depth of 
mean low water?” s 

“That means the depth at an average low tide. At 
high water you add the height of the tide to the soundings 
to get the ackshel depth.” А. 

“What аге пеар tides ?" E 

“The ones we have at the first and third quarters of he 
moon. The range between high and low pater ist 
great as it is in spring tides." 

" And spring tides come in the spring of the year?' 

"Not only that. A lot of landlubbers think so, how- 
somever. Spring tides come at change of the moon and 
full moon. In other words, when there's a new moon 
(change of the moon) we have high spring tides. Then 
the extremes of high and low water grow less and less 
until about a week later at first quarter of the moon we 
"have neap tides. Then in another week when the moon 
is full there are a couple of whopping spring tides again, 
and a week after that we have neaps in the last quarter. 4 
it’s a mighty good idea not to run aground at the top of a | 
spring, 'сапзе if you do you may have to sit there, be- 
neaped, a couple of weeks uritil the next spring." 

“Well, what are these black lines sticking out into 
the water?" © 

“Those? Why, they’re wharves or breakwaters. That 
one you’ve got your finger on is a breakwater, and 
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the star at the end of it shows a lighthouse. The F. R. 
méatis the ight is fixed red. Now, over there is Point 
Judith Light. Jude is sixty-five feet high and is visible 
fourteen miles. The initials tell you that too.” * 

“What are these little stars in the water with a sort 
of blob over them?” 

“The blob shows that, its a buoy. The star tells 
you it’s a lighted buoy. If the blob was red, like this one 
over here, you’d know it was a red buoy and that the 
light was also red: When it's black it's a black buoy and 
the light is white. A star always means there’s a light 
there of one kind or another.” . 

_ “How do you know which side to pass a buoy?” 

“Tn all United States waters you leave red buoys to 
starboard when entering harbor from the sea—black 
buoys to port. Sometimes in a strange place you can't 
always be sure what Yhe Government calls entering, but 
you can tell by looking at the chart where the deep 
water is." 

“Whew! This is getting deeper by the minute. What 
are these little square dots on the shore?” 

"Houses that you can see from the water, and those 
black circles are high water tanks or chimneys or church 
steeples or some other landmark. The initials alongside . 


. tell you which." 


“Do charts tell you anything about trees and bushes?” 


* Abbreviations on United States charts pertaining to lights are 
as follows: F, fixed; Fl, flashing; Occ, occulting; W, white; R, 
red; Alt, alternating; Gp, group; Sec, sector; m, miles; min, minutes ; 
sec, seconds; ev, every; vis, visible. Color white unless otherwise 
stated. An occulting light is one in which the period of visibility 
is equal to or greater than the period of darkness. 
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"You bet. "There's lots of different signs for different 
kinds—pine trees, palms, mangroves, and I don't know 
what all. Course, you won't see any palms around this 
part of the world, but if you was to look at a chart of 
Florida you'd see' em." 
“Do you mean that you can tell a maple from an oak 
just by the symbol on the chart?" 
> “Not exactly that. But you'd be able to tell pine forests 
from alder bushes, f’rinstance. It wouldn’t do a navi- 
gator any good to know whether the trees he saw grow-. 
ing along the shore were oaks or maples. But if he 
comes on a strange coast and sees a big stretch of bushes. 
he wants the chart to tell him where those bushes are. 
F'rinstance, here's chart 298 of Gardiners. Bay, that's 
on a larger scale than this 1211 that we're looking at. 
See these straight lines with little отр» every quarter 
inch or so? Well, that’s the sign for marsh land. Now 
if that marsh land happened to be in only one spot along 
the coast and a sailor saw it from his masthead he could 
locate himself by looking at the chart.” 

“Gosh! This is great. What are the letters C and N 
alongside these different buoys?” 

“N stands for nun, a red, cone-shaped buoy that you 
leave to starboard entering harbor. C is for can, a black 
buoy you leave to port. And S near a buoy means it’s а. 
spar." 

“What color are spar buoys ?” 

"Red if you're s'posed to leave 'em to starboard. Black 
if you leave 'em to port. When they're painted black 
and red in horizontal stripes they're danger buoys and you 
keep away from them. If they're red and white in al 
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stripes they mark the middle of a channel and you pass ` 
close to on either side. 

Remember that point 'specially, because you give all 
other buoys a. good berth'to allow for drifting." 

“Mmm. And what are these curved lines sprawling out 
in the water?" 

"Let me take a close look. . . . Well, this line, you 
see, has a series of five dots and then a blank and then 
another series of five dots, and so on. That shows the 
five-fathom curve. One out here with first a dot and 
then a dash is the ten-fathom curve. Different charts 
have them for deeper curves, and the idea,is that a 
- navigator can tell the general depth at a glance 'thout 
Peking the trouble to look at the soundings.” 

“Well, I'll be doggoned. I never imagined anybody 
could put so much information into such a small space 
and make it interesting.” ; 
oe “Well, boys, you haven't begun to scratch the surface 

even yet. The Government has made charts to cover 
every foot of coast line in the United States and prac- 
ticlly every body of tide water in the world. And to my 
way of thinkin’ you could study 'em a year and always 
find something new and interesting." 

“But why doesn't everybody know about charts?” 

“Nearly everybody does that sails a boat. But you'd 
be surprised to see how many yachtsmen there are that get 
along without charts and have to ask some fisherman . 
where they are. That’s foolishness. If you study your 
charts and follow your coast pilot you'll get so you can | 
tell what a place looks like before you get to it better than La 
if you saw it in a photo," 
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"But what do you want a pilot for if you can tell where 
you are from the chart ?" Thad, looking up from the 
chart, found his interest branching off in a new direction. 

"I don't mean what you mean," replied Jem, smiling. 
“A coast pilot is a book of sailing directions that describes 
the sea and shore.” He reached to the shelf over his 
head and brought down a canvas-covered book, which he. 
opened. 

"Oh, I see," said Chuck. "Something like an automo- 
bile blue book." 

Jem snorted. "It's better than a blue book ever 
thought of being. Now here is the pilot for the coast be- 
tween Cape Cod and Sandy Hook, New Jersey. I'll find 
. Plumb Island in the index and then read you what it 
says about it. Here we are: 


"Plum Gut harbor, on the southwest side of Plum · 
Island, has an entrance between jetties and a depth of r4 
feet in the entrance and harbor. Pile dolphins mark the 
channel between the jetties, and it is necessary only to 
stand in midway between them on a 2 5^ true (N E.34N., 
magnetic) course and go to the wharf.. Two red lights, 
one above the other, mark the end of the jetty on the 
north side of the entrance." | 


"Well, that’s great," offered Chuck. “Т didn't know 
they took so much trouble to help sailors find their way 
around." 

“It’s a matter of life and death often enough, boy,” 
remarked Jem. “You can have more fun on the water 
than anywhere else, but you don’t want to forget that 


| you've got to know what you're doing and where you are 
all the time." 

«Are charts and pilots the only things you need for 
navigating?” asked Thad. 

“You mean books and such? Well, the answer is no, 
anyway. I’ve got here on the shelf the light list, which 


| 


describes all the lighthouses, light vessels, and lighted | 


buoys; the buoy list; and the tide tables which show you 
the time and height of high and low tides for every day 
of the year all along the coast. That's the lot, for ‘long- 
shore piloting, except for the pilot rules, which give the 


laws of navigation, rules of the road, ship lights, whistle | 
signals, and so on. And now if you've had enough TIF 


rustle up the chow." 

“Thanks a lot, Captain," said Thad. "But if you 
don’t mind there's one more question I'd like to ask. How 
do you know how far it is between places ?"' 

“This way," returned Jem, finding his dividers and 
pointing to a graduated scale on one side of the chart. 
This scale—it’s the same on the. other edge—shows the 
degrees and minutes of latitude, and a minute of latitude 
is equal to one sea mile." 

“Т wondered if that wasn’t it," said Thad, “but I 
noticed that the scale along the top and bottom of the chart 
is different from the one at the sides." 

“Yep. You get your degrees and minutes of longitude 
from the top and bottom, and a degree of longitude is 
only equal to a sea mile at the equator. Up here in 
Latitude 41 it’s considerable less, and when you get to the 
No’th Pole where all the meridians of longitude meet— 
well, there’s no distance to the whole 360 of them.” 
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“But,” put in Chuck, “if a minute of latitude is equal 
to a sea mile why don’t they put in a scale of miles the 
way they do on a map?” 

“Sometimes they do. Yes, there's one here on this 
chart. But it's more accurate to measure from the side. 
S'pose you take off five miles with the dividers near the 
bottom of the chart and then match that up with five 
minutes of latitude near the top and—there, you see there's 
a small difference." 

“But why is that,’ pursued Chuck, "if a minute of 
latitude equals a sea mile?" : 

For once Jem was stumped. He told the boys he 
didn't know the way of it, but he did know that you 
measured distances on a chart to the nearest latitude and 
that if you wanted to measure a course stretching up anc 
down the whole chart you'd set the dividers at a com 
venient distance—say, ten miles—near the middle of the 


chart and use that for an average.* To conceal his igno- 
LEAS Eira A н. ш у ш RUPEE EUM ATES CE Tn 
X Most navigational charts are projected according to the system 
invented by Mercator, a Flemish geographer of the sixteenth century 
In this system, known as the Mercator projection, each chart is а 
representation of part of the earth’s surface which has been firs 
converted from spherical to cylindrical form and then rolled ou 
jn a plane surface. Taking an imaginary earth as a whole, the 
meridians converging at the poles are spread out until the eartl 
has changed from a ball to a cylinder, and the meridians becom 
straight lines. The cylinder is then parted and spread out flat 
The advantage of the Mercator projection is that all the curve 
lines of the earth's surface are shown as straight lines on the chart 
A disadvantage is that in the stretching-out process the charte 
representations of the earth's surface in the higher latitudes must b 
enlarged. Hence, while a minute of latitude is always the equivalen 
of a nautical mile, the measurement for a mile as shown on i 
Mercator chart must be greater at the top of the chart where th 
distortion is greater. In latitudes below the equator it is th 
lower parts of a chart that show greater distortion. 
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_ Tance of this one point Jem volunteered that a sea nautical 
. mile is 6,080 feet in length and that seven nautical miles 
equal eight statute or land miles—and forestalled fur- 
ther questions by shaking up the galley range. 


+. CHAPTER XX 
\ c. ш 


‘LAYING A COURSE 
(у= prophet though Jem usually was, his predic- 


tion of a southerly wind following the easterly 

was unfulfilled, and on the morning after his 
strategic arrival at Plum Island the weather came clear 
and cool out of the northwest. Coming on deck early, 
followed by his crew, who at once plunged in for an invig- 
orating dip, Jem made preparations for getting under 
way. 

Chuck, drying off on the companion ladder, noticed 
that the old captain was shaking his head gloomily and 
asked, between chattering teeth, “Well, Jem, old top, 
what’s eating you this fine sunshiny morning? Are you 
mad because the wind didn’t do what you told it to?” 

“Т don't see anything to gloom about when you've got 
a northwest wind,” chimed in Thad from the cabin, where 
he was hopping around on one foot and drying the other. 
“It’s P the beam and we’ll make T Cod Canal in 
one jump.” 

“Don’t be too sure,” growled Jem, dd a double 
handful of sail stops around Chuck's naked shoulders. 
“When the wind goes from east to nor west it backs, and 
when it backs it has to blow from the east again before we 
get settled weather." 

“Well, don't let's gloom all over the place," said Chuck, 
draping the sail stops НУ around Thad. “We can 
be thankful for what we've got." 
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In truth, except for the threat of more bad weather, 3l 
the day left nothing to be desired. Not alone was the sea К 
blue and sparkling, but there was wine in the air which 3 
inspired the boys to get into their clothes and make all ў 
haste to be off. Breakfast of cold cereal and canned milk Ў 

was по more than a sop to the Cerberus of hunger, and _ 

in less than twenty minutes from rising time the yawl ` 
was leaving her little harbor under power. Outside, . 
Jem brought her into the wind and put Chuck at the wheel 
while he hoisted sail, and a minute later ordered Thad 
below to study the chart and find out the course and dis- 
tance from Plum Island to Point Judith. 

This was the first job of piloting to which Thad had 
been assigned since the start of the cruise, and he en- 
tered upon it in all seriousness. Spreading the chart 
.of Block Island Sound on the cabin table, he located the 
points of departure and destination and with the edge 
of another chart as a ruler drew a pencil line between 
them. Then with a pair of dividers set to five miles by 
the latitude scale he stepped off the line and found the 
distance to be thirty-five miles. So much was easy, and 
the finding of the course was not much more difficult. 

On the chart Thad saw a compass rose near his penciled 
course. Picking up the pair of parallel rulers—twin rules 
so hinged that they always move parallel one to the other 
—he lined one of the pair on the course as he had seen 
Jem do in obtaining lighthouse bearings. Holding this 
edge firmly in place, he moved the other ruler until it cut 
the center of the compass rose. Across the rose he drew 
a faint line parallel to the course, and where this line cut 
the eastern edge of the rose he read off his direction. 
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_ After repeating the operation to make sure that ће was 
right he called out, “The course is east a half north to 
Point Judith." . 

"Is that magnetic or true?" asked Jem, from topside. 

“Oh—just a minute—it’s magnetic. The true course 
would be 72°.” poe 

“All right. Chuck, see ks the deviation card says 
for east, and apply the error.’ 

When, after a final check against his ode Thad came 

oh deck he found the Cygnet with booms to starboard 
scudding along in the smooth to south'ard of Plum Island. 
He glanced professionally into the binnacle to see what 
luck Chuck was having with compass steering and then 
looked at the deviation card. 

“Very good," he said, with a touch of self-importance 
which was not entirely unwarranted. ‘You're on east 
and you've found half a point of westerly variation." 

But Chuck could not tolerate self-importance even from 
his best friend. "Very good yourself," he retorted. “Be 
a good egg and tell me what allowance you’ve made for 
current set and leeway on this course. Jem was just 
saying you'd probably forgot both." 

Thad laughed acknowledgment of his friend's thrust 
and climbed off his high horse. “I didn't forget em,” 
said he, “because I never heard of them. What are they, 
Jem?" 

Jem was busy coiling down, but he stopped long enough 
to explain. ““Leeway is the difference between where a 
sailing ship looks and where she goes—the amount she 
goes crabwise, When you're on the wind and the sea is 
heavy you may sag off to loo'ard a point or more. Sailing 
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. . off the wind like we are now, leeway's hardly worth figur- 
+ ing, but I mentioned it to Chuck ’cause you always ought 


to think about it when you lay a course. And the same 


$e the currents. "They'll help you or hinder you ac- 


cording to whether they're with or against you. When a 
current runs across your course you have to know it's 
there in the first place—you find that in the coast pilot 
or current diagrams—and then figure how long you'll 
be in the current and how much it's going to set you. 
"Now," he continued, we'll have an ebb tide when we 
cross the Race near Fishers Island and it'll set us south- 
east maybe half a mile. When we get to the other end of 
Fishers the tide’ll be running more easterly and will help 
us along so that we'll overshoot. By the time we get to 


_Jude—that’s Point Judith—we'll find the flood setting 


into Narragansett Bay and that will set us some more. 
Jes' for a guess I'd sail half a point to north'ard of the 
compass course to hit Jude on the nose. First see, 
though, Thad, if east a half no’th will clear us of all 
dangers the early part of the run. That’ll be east by no’th 
magnetic.” 

Thad dropped below and a moment later reported that 
the revised course would carry them over the end of a 
ridge with two fathoms on it, but that otherwise the 
course was clear. 4 

“If I wasn't setting you a good example," was Је” 
remark to this, “Га run over the twelve-foot spot and 
never think anything of it. But when you ain’t sure of 
yourself it’s a mighty good idea to pilot a small boat the 
same as you would a steamer drawing twenty-five foot 
of water. You never save much cutting corners and 
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sometimes you lose a lot, including your boat. Make. 
the course east by the ship’s compass until we're clear ` 
of all dangers and then point her up." : 

Knowing by this time that his crew were tremendously 
interested in all the wrinkles of sailing and piloting, the 
old captain next instructed Thad to break out the patent 
log and stream it. More explicit directions followed and 
before long Thad had found and made fast to the lee 
mizzen shrouds a clocklike mechanism calibrated to 
record distance in nautical miles * and tenths up to fifty 
miles. 

"Streaming the log," he learned, was the act of putting 
overboard a brass rotor at the end of à closely woven cot- 
ton cord, which was attached to the recording instrument. 
He soon saw that as the boat dragged the rotor through 
the water the action of the liquid on its curved blades 
rotated it, thus turning the line and through appropriate 
gearing causing the hands of the dial to register the 
mileage. 

Still following Jem's directions, the boy noted the initial 
mileage on the dial and entered that and the time in the © 
Cygnet's log book. He thought until Jem corrected him 
that the log book (or deck log) was so called because one 
entered init the reading of the patent log (or taffrail 


*]t is а common error to use the word “knot” interchangeably 
with nautical mile. Strictly, a knot is a unit of speed, not of dis- 
tance, 7.е., one knot equals one nautical mile per hour. We would 
not say that two buoys are ten knots apart, but that they are ten 
nautical miles apart. If, however, a boat covers the distance between 
the two buoys in one hour it is correct to say that she has maintained 
a speed of ten knots. The expression “ten knots per hour" is like- 
wise incorrect because by the above definition it is the equivalent of 
saying “ten nautical miles per hour per hour.” | 
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log) but learned that all courses, distances, and other perti- i 


.. ment facts of navigation are entered in the log book. 


A few minutes later Jem opened up in an offhand man- 
ner and Thad, recognizing his approach, knew that he 
had another test in mind. Said Jem: 


PATENT LOG 


“Thad, there’s a couple of islands up there to port 
that’s called Gull and Little Gull. Little Gull is the one 
with the lighthouse on it. How far away from it will . 
we be when we're abeam ?" 

The boy sighted the island and replied after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, "Four miles, for a guess." 
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"You don't have to guess if you studied geometry at 
school. Take bow and beam bearings and you'll know." 
[ heard anything about bow and beam bearings 
in geometry when I was a young lad," declared Chuck. 
“What college did you go to, Jem?” | 
*Hard Knocks," replied the captain. "Picked up a 
lot of things there. Now with this bow and beam bearing: 
you first take a sight of the island when she's broad on 
the bow, and you read the log at the same time. Hurry 

up, Thad, or you'll miss it." 
“On the bow!” repeated Thad, incredulously. “Why, 
the island will never be on the bow unless we steer for it.” ' 
“Shucks,” said Jem, disgustedly, sighting along the top · 
of the compass. “Youve missed it and I see I forgot to 
tell you how to name the points of bearing from the ship 
you're on. First off, Thad, where do you say an object is 
when you see it right over the tip of your bowsprit?” 
“On the bow, I'd have said, but I guess that’s wrong.” 
“You bet it is. When an object is dead ahead it's 
dead ahead, and that's what you call it.. Now the hor- 
izon around you is a complete circle and it's divided into 
thirty-two points. If you sight a vessel or a landmark a 
point to port of your bow you say it's ‘one point on the 
port bow’ or ‘one point off the port bow.’ Some say on 
and some say off, and you can take your choice. Now 
as the object draws aft it gets farther and farther off 
your port bow, two points, three points, until it's 
four points or ‘broad on your port bow.’ That is, it's 
45° or halfway between dead ahead and abeam. An’ 
that’s where Little Gull was when I told you to sight it. 
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However, we can take beam and quarter bearings and 
find out the distance jes’ as good. 

“Well, then,” the captain continued, “as your ship 
keeps on her course and this object that I’m talking about 
draws farther aft you don’t speak any more about its 
being on the bow. Next thing you know it’s three points 
forward of your port beam, then two points, and then one, 
and then it’s broad on (or off) the port beam. That's 
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BEARINGS FROM A BOAT 


when it's right directly abeam of you. You keep móving 
on and the object becomes one point abaft the port beam, 
then two, and then three points, and with another point 
it's broad on your port quarter. D 
"And here's something else I want to tell you about, 
boys," said Jem, interrupting himself. “A boat's quarters 
on each side are halfway between abeam and astern, and 
don’t you forget it. The quarters haven't any more to 
do with the bow than a man's legs have with his arms. 
So if you hear any lubber saying his boat bucked into a 
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quartering sea, meaning а bow sea, why ГЇЇ give you leave - 
to murder 'em. That’s jes’ how I feel about it.” | 

“Thanks a lot, Jem," said Chuck, smiling at his 
vehemence. “ГЇЇ know what to do if you're not on deck 
the next time I hear Thad make the mistake. What hap- 
pens when this ‘objick’ you're talking about gets abaft 
the port quarter?” 

“Then,” said Jem, resuming his explanation, “it’s three 
points on the port quarter, two points, and one point. 
on the port quarter, and finally, anything that's directly 
behind you is dead astern. That accounts for sixteen 
points and of course the bearings are named the same . 
for the starboard side. You'll probably find a diagram 
in some book down below or if not you can make one 
for yourself and memorize it. Jes’ remember that for the 
first 45° the points are named on the bow, for the next 
-45 they're forrard of the beam, for the next they’re 
abaft the beam, and for the last 45° they’re on the 
quarter." 

As Jem finished he walked about on deck to take up 
a bit of slack on the halliards and while so doing he 
warned Thad that Little Gull was about abeam and he'd 
better get a bearing on it and read the log. Thad im- 
mediately took a sight across the thwartship bulkhead 
of the cabin house and when the lighthouse was brought 
in line by the forward movement of the yawl and Chuck 
assured him he was square on the cóurse, Thad read the 
log. It registered six miles and three-tenths. 

"We'll wait now till the light is on the quarter and 
read the log again," offered Jem, “апа the distance we've 
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| run will be exackly the distance we now are from the light. 


What would you boys say it is, for a guess?" 

Chuck cast a calculating glance to windward and 
guessed a quarter of a mile. Thad, who had the ad- 
vantage of having worked with the chart, guessed a mile, 
and Jem said: 

“The shore always looks nearer than it is, and I'd say 


SECOND BEARING 
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DISTANCE RUN 


TÎ BOW AND BEAM BEARING 


First bearing taken from B with A broad on the port bow. Second 
bearing taken when boat reaches C with A on the port beam. AC 
is then equal to BC. 


we're pretty close to a mile and a half off. Current's 
been setting us a bit, you know." 

Thad now prepared to take a quarter bearing, but 
found himself somewhat in a quandary when he realized 
that there was no convenient guide like a bulkhead to 
show him the exact halfway point between abeam and 
astern. Jem, seeing his predicament, fetched an azimuth 
circle from his navigator’s supplies, removed the cover 
of the binnacle, and placed the circle on the compass. 
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This device consists of a pair of sight vanes at the extrem- 
ities of the diameter of a brass circle which fits over the 
compass and may be revolved around it. Each vane 
is slit down the center and in use one brings a distant ob- 
ject in line with the slits just as one lines up a ERE be- 
tween the sights of a rifle. 

"Now," said Jem, stepping back from the compass and 
motioning Thad to take his place. “I’ve as much as told 
you that a boat's quarter is twelve points from her bow. 
Chuck is steering east. Eight points from that is no'th 
and four more points is nor'west. Bring your vanes over 
nor'west and southeast on the compass, and when the 
lighthouse comes in line it's on the quarter." 

A. moment later Thad made his observation and read 

the log. It registered seven point seven, and he declared, 
_ "Well, Chuck, Jem’s right as usual. You're a mile out 
of the way and I'm nearly half a mile, and the boss hit 
the nail on the head when he said pretty close to a mile 
and a half. А mile and four-tenths, to be exact." 

"I don't claim any credit," said Jem, modestly. “Been 
to sea a long time. But you see how handy that double 
bearing is. It works the same for bow and beam or beam 
and quarter. And a still handier way of jedging your 
distance is called ‘doubling the angle on the bow.’ If 
you'll sight an object when it's, say, two points on your 
bow, and again when it's four points (or you can take 
any double angles) and read the log with each bearing, 
then tHe distance run between bearings will be the dis- 
tance you're away when the second bearing is taken. 

Thad had been drawing some rough diagrams in the 
back of the log book and now he announced in high ela- 
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tion the results of his experiments. “I know why the 


distance run equals the distance off in that beam and 
quarter bearing," he said. “Look, Chuck, you've got 
a right triangle with one side (the distance we ran) and 
а 45° angle given. Well, with the right angle and the 45° 
angle we've accounted for 135°, and we know that the 
three angles of a triangle must total up to 180°. So the 
third angle is a 45^ angle and we know the theorem in 


Distance RUN 


DOUBLING THE ANGLE ON THE BOW 


First bearing taken from B with A two points on the bow. 
Second bearing taken when boat arrives at C with A bearing four 
points or broad on the bow. AC then equals BC, 


geometry that the sides of a triangle opposite equal angles 
are equal. So the distance run from the light when it’s 
abeam must be the same as the distance run between bear- 
ings." 

Chuck took his attention from steering long enough to 
follow the movements of Thad’s pencil around the vari- 
ous angles of his diagram and then remarked, “You 
can't prove it by me, old kid, but as soon as somebody else 
takes the wheel I'll pin the crah-der-gare to your manly 
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buzzum. How about changing the course, Jeny to allow 
for that current set?” 

The course was changed, sheets were trimmed, and 
Thad relieved the wheel, and for some time thereafter 
Jem continued his instructions on the taking of bear- 
ings. Cross bearings, he explained, were the most use- 
ful and most accurate, because they gave a boat’s 
position without waiting for the running off of a certain 


CROSS BEARINGS 


Two bearings of different objects: i.e., В and C establish ship at 
their intersection 4. 


distance. But they could only be taken when two or 
more fixed objects were in sight, at an angle of not less 
than 30° one from the other. The method, he explained, 
was to get the compass bearing of one object, which told 
you that the boat was somewhere along the line drawn 
between it and the object, and then immediately to ob- 
tain the bearing of the other object, which told the same 
thing with respect to that object. Since the boat was 
somewhere on each of these lines of bearing its exact 
position must be where the two lines crossed. Plotting 
the two lines on the chart, with proper allowance for 
compass deviation, gave the fix. 


CHAPTER XXI 
POINTS IN SAILING 


to bring along some light reading to while away 

the hours when he was off watch. His interest 
in geometrical angles was not as keen as Thad’s and now 
that he was relieved of the wheel he thought of dropping 
below and breaking out a book. But as he started for 
the companionway he looked under the mainsail and saw 
bearing down on the Cygnet a schooner yacht which 
seemed to him the loveliest thing he had ever seen. 
Clusters of sparkling spray rose softly under her sharp 
white bow, her gleaming deck heeled sharply under the 
pressure of the wind aloft, and her two masts with 
their clouds of creamy canvas towered to a beautiful, al- 
most incredible height. 

“What is she, Jem?" he cried, all thought of reading 
banished from his mind. “We didn't see anything like 
her in Litch Haven when you taught us the different 
types of boats." 

Jem followed the direction of his finger and whistlec 
appreciatively. “ГЇ say you didn’t!’ he exclaimed 
*She's the schooner Advance, and they say she's one o! 
the four finest yachts ever built. I forget the other three.’ 

“But what makes her look so different?” asked Chuck 
his delight increasing as the schooner drew nearer 
“Where are her gaffs?" 


I: had occurred to Chuck before the start of the cruise 
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"Stand by to pass under her stern," exclaimed Jem to 
Thad, disregarding Chuck's question. “Shes on the 
starboard tack and has right of way. Knock her off, 
'Thad, but watch out for a jibe.” 

Thad brought the helm up a little and the C ygnet's 


THE SCHOONER “ADVANCE” 


bow swung off. But at this instant there came a ringing 
hail from the schooner which was answered by the 
quick movements of her white-clad sailors. A four- 
cornered sail fluttered to the schooner’s deck as her bow 
came into the wind. She paused not an instant in stays 
and before the crew of the Cygnet realized what she was 
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up to she had come about and was standing away on the 
port tack, the four-eornered sail going rapidly aloft. 

Since this maneuver of the schooner's obviated the 
danger of collision, Thad straightened on his course, re- 
marking, “If they had the right of way, Jem, I must 
say it was mighty decent of them to go about." 

“Oho!” laughed the captain. ‘Don’t you believe for 
a minute they were thinking of us. Fact, I don't s'pose 
they know we're here. What they're up to is keeping the 
tide setting through the Race from weather-bowing 'em." 

*Er-r-ruh," groaned Chuck, with downward inflection. 
“T see right now it's going to be a long session before you 
get around to where her gaffs are. I'll be the goat, Jem. 
What's weather-bowing ?" 

“TIl tell yer," exclaimed Jem with more than his usual 
animation, but with his eyes fixed on the vision of wood 
and canvas that was now crossing the Cygnet’s bow. 
“You know the wind’s nor’west and you can see by looking 
around you that the tide is ebbing southeast through the 
Race. That is, both wind and current are against a vessel 
that's entering Long Island Sound through the Race. If 
that there Advance had stayed on the starboard tack in a 
westerly direction across the strength of the stream the 
current would have worked against her weather bow and 
set her down all the time. But by coming about on the 
port tack, she heads square into the current. The tide'll 
set her back some, but she's only got a mile or so to go 
in a no'therly direction to get out of the worst of it, and 
then she can "bout ship again and make her westing. Do 
you savvy ?" 
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“You bet,” exclaimed Thad, enthusiastically. “Іп” 
that a nifty way of working it? 

“All racing men are on to all the dodges of saving 
inches,” was Jem’s comment. “Of course, now if the 
Advance was entering the Sound a few hours later when 
the tide begins to make nor’west, she’d do jes’ the opposite 
of what she’s doing now. She’d lee-bow the tide, as 
they call it. That is, she'd keep the starboard tack clear 
across the current, staying in it as long as she could. 
Then for every mile she sailed to west'ard the current 
would ease her a quarter mile or so to north'ard where 
she wants to go." 

“T don't get you there, old-timer,” said Chuck. “If the 
wind’s blowing in the same direction and the boat’s going 
the same direction in both cases, why is it weather-bowing 
the tide one time and lee-bowing it the other?” 

“Because the tide has changed. If the current is 
setting—Oh, I know what’s eating you. You name the 
wind the way it’s coming from and the current the way 
it’s going to. Now with a nor’west wind and a southeast 
current you have both forces working the same way. So 
the tide strikes the boat’s weather bow. But when the 
tide turns and runs the other way, the wind holding from 
the same quarter, the current strikes the opposite or lee 
bow. Do you get that, Chuck?” 

"I gotcher, skipper. And now will you get around 
to my first question and tell me why the Advance looks so 
different ?" 

"Well, take a good look at her before she's out of 
sight," said Jem, "and you'll see that her mainsail is not 
gaff-headed like ours, but is cut like a jib.” 
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"How do you mean like a jib?” asked Chuck. “It’s 


not hoisted on a stay like a jib, but runs right up the 


mast." 

“Yep, I know that. There's a metal track on the mast 
and the sail is bent on to slides that run up and down the 
track instead of the regular mast hoops. What I mean 
is that that schooner's mainsail is three-cornered, like a 
jib, instead of four-sided like our main and mizzeri." 

"Oh, sure. I noticed that right off. Don't you re- 
member I asked you what she did with her кай?” 

“So you did. Well, a jib-headed sail is also called 
a Marconi sail or a Bermuda sail. If the Advance was 
rigged with a jib-headed foresail as well as her main 
you'd say she was Marconi-rigged, but you'll notice there's 
something funny about her foresail.” 

"Yes," agreed Thad, peering after the disappearing 
schooner, “I can just see that the foresail laces to a boom 
on the foremast, but that its vertical edge is aft and the 
halliard seems to run to the mainmast instead of the fore- 
mast.” 

“Right you are. Instead of a foresail the Advance 
(and a whole lot that have copied her) uses a mainstay- 
sail. And up aloft between the two masts is a big four- 
sided sail that they have to lower when they come about 
called the ‘Advance’ staysail. It’s an improvement on the 
regular fisherman staysail Those two sails together 
—the Advance and the mainstaysail—do a lot more work 
than the old-time foresail and a-lot of the new yachts are 
using them on that account. We call it the double stay- 
sail rig. But between you, me, and the sampson post, the 
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rig's only good for a big boat where you've got a lot of 
men to handle it when you shift tacks." 

As the boys watched the Advance, now growing small 
in the distance, another patch of white sail climbed her 
foremast and filled a small gap previously left empty by 

‘the Advance staysail. With this addition the sail sil- 
` houette of the yacht was that of a triangle. 

“What’s that baby sail that just went up?" asked Thad. 
“From the distance now she looks like a great big 
cutter." 

“That,” said Jem, “they call a skysail or sky staysail. 
And the sail they've got set over the jib is a number one 
jib topsail. Altogether the Advance is spreading jib top- 
sail, jib and forestaysail; skysail, Advance staysail and 
mainstaysail; and her big Marconi mainsail. And take 
it from me, boys, she’s an easy thing to look at.” 
` “Ts a boat like that very fast?" asked Chuck, still 
fascinated by her beauty. 

“Not fast alongside one of them express motor boats, 
but she’ll do her thirteen knots if she gets her wind. But 
point! Why, boys, a fine hull like hers with that suit of 
sails will sail close to three and a half points from the 
wind. A boat like ours here is lucky if she looks four 
points from the wind, while the square-riggers I served 
my time on weren’t much good at better than six points.” 

“Т suppose," said Thad, “that it’s nice to have a sail- 
boat that points high, but just what is the use of it? I 
mean, if the wind’s dead ahead you've got to sail a zig- 
zag course, and what difference does a point or two 

make ?" | 

“A whale of a difference," replied Jem scornfully. 
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Take that Advance again, f'rinstance. If we'd turned 
when she did and started up the Race, we'd have had to 
take another tack to miss Fishers Island. But she's 
clearing the buoy off the ledge right now and in the time it 
would take us to tack out to it she'll be a mile or so on 
. her way. In windward work every little bit that you can 
point into the wind is like adding so much to the speed 
of your boat, and don't you forget it." 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE PROPER TIME TO JIBE 


EM’s remarks on pointing seemed to have exhausted 
J his ready store of information and for an hour or 

more the Cygnet sailed her course with little comment 
from her crew. As she drew past Fishers Island and 
diagonally approached the mainland, however, several 
small Herreshoff fifteen-footers came out of Watch Hill 
and furnished the captain with a fresh topic. 

“Jes watch those fellers a while," said he, “ ‘n’ see if 
you can dope out the rules of the road from the way they 
avoid each other. Some are on the wind and some with 
the wind abaft the beam like us. Some are on the port 
tack and some on the starboard tack. A few are faster 
than the others and are overtaking one after another. 
In half an hour you'll probably see all the different situa- 
tions, and I want to know what you make of them. Let 
me spell you at the wheel so your mind'll be free, Thad.” 

For a few minutes the boys watched the maneuvers 
of the little fleet and Thad was the first to offer an opinion. 
"From what you told me when the Advance came near 
us," he said, “I should say that a boat on the starboard tack 
has the right of way over ont on the port tack. Is that 
right, Jem?” 

“Yep, that's right. Jes’ reach into that little shelf be- 
low the cabin hatch there and you'll see a copy of the Pilot 


Rules for harbors, rivers, and inland waters of the United 
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States. It’s a blue pamphlet. Now find the part headed 
steering and sailing rules and read it out loud to Chuck. . 
I'd say it to you, but the Government's got it pared down 
to the shortest number of words." 

After a short search Thad found the rules which apply 
to thé various situations in which sailing vessels approach 
each other so as to involve risk of collision: 


“(а) A vessel which is running free shall keep out of 
the way of a vessel which is close-hauled. 

“(b) A vessel which is close-hauled on the port tack 
shall keep out of the way of a vessel which is close-hauled 
on the starboard tack. 

“(c) When both are running free, with the wind on 
different sides, the vessel шат! has the wind оп the port 
side shall keep out of the way of the other. 

“(d) When both are running free, with the wind on 


ће same side, the vessel which is to windward shall keep 


out of the way of the vessel which is to leeward. 
“ (е) A vessel which has the wind abaft the beam shall 
keep out of the way of the other vessel." 


Thad closed the book as he finished reading and looked 
to Jem for comment. “Thats the way of it," said the 
captain, “and I could add that when two vessels are close- 
hauled on the same tack the one to wind'ard keeps clear 
jes’ as she does when they're both running free, Some- 
where else in the book you'll see that all motor and steam 
driven craft have to keep out of the way of sailboats no 
matter what tack the sailboats are on, but that when a 
sailboat is moving under both sail and power she classifies 
as a power boat in the daytime. Howsomever, an aux- - 
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Шагу under sail and power at night is only allowed to 
. show her red and green sailing lights and so she classes as 
a sailboat and other boats have to keep clear.” 

"Tm probably green and unread and all that," was 
Chuck's inspired remark at this juncture, “but I don't 
somehow see a big passenger vessel getting out of the 
way of every little sailboat that goes to picking daisies 
along her course. How does that work out, Jem ?" 

Jem grinned. “Well, they don’t as a matter of fact,” 
he replied, “even if they ought to. A feller in a small boat 
that's wise will change his course and keep clear before 
there's any risk of collision so that the big one won't have 
to do anything the law won't let him. Strictly speaking, 
though, the only time a sailboat has to keep clear of a 
power vessel is when she's an overtaking boat. All over- 

` "taking boats, sail or power, keep out of the way of over- 
^ taken boats until they're finally dis and clear." 

The boys thought iere pus that this day of sailing 
could not be equaled this side of paradise. If they had 
felt any unspoken dread of venturing on the Atlantic 
Ocean for the first time it was dispelled when the Cygnet 
sailed clear of the sheltering arm of the land and they 
knew that there was only tiny Block Island between them 
and Europe. The sea, heaving sleepily in recollection of 

. yesterday's storm, sparkled in the path of the sun or 

else gave back in fuller measure the sky's flawless blue. 

The nip of the northwest wind was softened by noon so 

the sleeveless jerseys and trousers were the uniform 

of the day, and with the elements thus smiling Thad and 

Chuck felt their hearts expand to the utmost. 
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For Thad especially this was a red-letter day, for it 


was the day on which he found himself in a nautical 
sense. As the yawl rolled along the Rhode Island shore, 


slowly converging on Point Judith, Jem dropped a casual 
remark which the embryonic yachtsman afterward real- 
ized was freighted with meaning. : 

“Remember,” said Jem, as he went below to prepare 
the midday meal, “what I said the other day about imagin- 
ing situations and what you would do in them. There 
are all kinds of steam and sailing vessels within five miles 
of us, though none very close. S'pose one took fire or 


rammed another. What would you do? So far as that 


goes, what would you do if that chart you're looking at 
blew overboard? Keep your mind working, boy, while 
I'm below, and remember what the feller says, 'Eternal 
vigilance is the price of safety at sea.’ "' 

With that the old captain left the deck and in a few 
minutes a thin veil of blue smoke from the Charlie Noble 
showed that he had the fire going. And Thad's imagi- 
nation worked. If the Cygnet caught fire, there was the 
extinguisher hanging near the companionway, ready to be 
seized and used without an instant's delay. There was 
the dinghy bottom up on the starboard deck abreast the 
cabin house, lashed down and secured for sea. It would 
take time to laurich it and should only be resorted to if 
the fire got beyond control. 

The wind flicked the corner of the chart and Thad 
weighed it with the log book. What indeed would he do 
if it blew overboard? Jibe over and retrace his course? 
Thad didn't think so, because Jem had said jibes were 
dangerous. He must come on the wind, he thought, bring 
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the floating chart abeam, and then shift to the starboard 
tack to pick it up. It would be rather fun to try some 


time with a life ring that wouldn't sink, so that he'd have. 


practice in case—well, all three of them were sure-footed, 
and there wasn't much chance that anybody WM go 
overboard. 

Jem came on deck just then in his shirt sleeves, an 
aluminum saucepan in his hands with which to scoop up 
sea water for boiling the potatoes. Thad watched him 
step to the lee gunwale and get down on harids and knees. 


"The old sailor reached over, the bottom of the pot to the 


fore so that it would not fill and perhaps be wrenched 
from his hand. A wide sweep with his arm from for- 
ward aft to entrap the water, and— 

"Man overboard!" shouted Thad. For Jem, caught 
off his balance by a roll of the boat, had tumbled, shouting 
and clutching, into the sea. He disappeared an instant 
and then came up astern, his arms threshing the water 
to white foam. 

“Quick,” cried Chuck, jumping to the dinghy and 
fumbling with the lashings. "'Let's get this over." 

For an instant Thad said nothing, and his hand on the 
wheel wavered. Despite his partial preparation the ac- 
cident was the most terrific shock he had ever experienced. 
But immediately his inborn nerve took charge and he 
ordered quietly, “Toss that life ring over, Chück, and let 
go that dinghy." 

Chuck obeyed and the cork ring struck the water two 
boat lengths from the captain. A quick glance astern 
told Thad that Jem made no effort to swim toward it, but 
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threshed his arms about like flails. Evidently he could 
not swim. 

“No!” Thad cried to Chuck, forestalling the other's 
intention of diving over. “If you jump in I may have 
two of you to save. Haul in on the main sheet." 

Again Chuck obeyed his friend. "There was a steadi- 
ness in his voice that compelled obedience.  Simulta- 
neously the helm went down and the Cygnet came on the 
wind. Perhaps fifteen seconds had elapsed and Jem was 
fifty yards astern. Thad saw that his efforts to keep him- 
self afloat were weakening. 

With agonizing slowness the yawl, her sheets hauled 
flat, made up the distance she had lost. But it was not 
direct gain she made. When Jem, his shouts strangled 
by indrafts of water, was abeam, the yawl was still five 
boat lengths away. There was no help for it. Thad 
knew that he must weather him before tacking. If he 
undershot, Jem would surely drown. But the strain on 
the helmsman was terrific and when Chuck cried that he 
couldn't stand it and was going to swim Thad almost 
urged him on. 

But no. “Don’t jump, Chuck,” he ordered quietly. “It 
seems as if we were barely moving, but we're sailing three 
times as fast as you can swim. Ready about. Hard alee! 
Let go jib sheet. ГЇЇ tend the other.” 

And now the Cygnet headed directly for the flounder- 
ing man, whose struggles as she approached became more 
and more convulsive. How can I stop her when we get 
there? thought Thad, and with the thought brought his 
helm up and steered two points to leeward. An instant 
more and “Cast off jib and jumbo sheets!” Thad cried 
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and with the word put his helm hard down. Into the wind 
the Cygnet came and forereached toward the drowning 
man. 

“Boat hook! Don’t miss him.” 

Chuck rushed forward while Thad with jaw set kept 
the boat in the wind. A second more and if they were 
lucky Jem would be aboard. 

But from the bow there came the despairing cry “Were 
going too fast.. He’s gone under.” And Chuck dived 
deep. 

The main boom slatted heavily amidship, and Thad, 
in an agony of apprehension, ducked under it, first 
looking out to starboard and then to port. If Chuck had 
caught Jem, which side would he come up? Would he 
be able to grab a line if it were thrown him? 

A cough startled him and he looked astern. Matted 
head and bushy eyebrows heaved slowly in view above 
the counter. Followed laughing blue eyes and a dripping 
face. Jem, alive and kicking, was the amused spectator 
of Thad’s indecision. 

“Pretty good practical joke for an old feller, eh, Thad?” 
asked Jem, no more than his head yet visible. “Thought 
I couldn't swim, eh? Thought you were saving a drown- 
ing man, didn't you? Well, Thad, I'm proud of you no 
end." А wet leg was swung over the boomkin for sup- 
port and Jem held out a hand. "Put it there, Thad." 

Thad shook hands, too overcome for words, but Jem 
had plenty of them. He added seriously, “I would 
have drowned, Thad, if I hadn't been able to swim. You 
ought to have jibed immediately.” 

There was a commotion in the water alongside Jem . 
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and Chuck сате up for air. “You old devil, you!” his - 
first words were. “You scared the pants off us and 
didn't even lose the saucepan." 

"Oh no," said Jem, bringing his left hand above deck 
and tossing the pot aboard before he climbed up himself. 
" Aluminum kettles cost money. And I want to tell you 
again boys, I’m proud of you. Proud of Chuck for 
jumping in when I dived under the boat and proud of 
him for not doing it sooner. Proud of you both for 
acting like sailors... From now on I'm a passenger aboard 
this-here packet. 

* But don't ever forget that when a man goes overboard 
you jibe immediately no matter how you're sailing.” 

Thad now found tongue. “I thought you said it was 
dangerous to jibe, Captain." 

* Ain't it more dangerous to lose a man by drowning? 
Jibing is the only way to bring a boat right back to 
where she was when the man went over, stopped dead still 
so that you won't kill him by running him down." 

Some minutes later when Jem, dressed in dry clothes, 
handed up the dinner he declared, “And ГЇЇ tell you an- 
other nice thing about that experiment of mine. You 
now know how to come up to a mooring in a crowded 
harbor. An' of course you wouldn't of learned a darned 
thing if I'd chucked a cushion overboard and told you 
how to fetch it. But don’t forget to jibe to save a man." 


CHAPTER XXIII 
STORM AND FOG 


р < Jem’s approval of Thad’s seamanship the 


old sea dog had no real intention of relinquishing 

command of the Cygnet and serving as a passen- 
ger aboard her. Command was as natural to him as 
barking is to a dogfish. But he did alter his attitude 
notably and from the moment of his rescue from sup- 
posed drowning included the boys in his counsels on 
something of the footing of equals. This difference in 
his manner was demonstrated first when Chuck marked 
the sudden appearance of long streamers of cloud in the 
eastern sky and asked their meaning. 

Jem made no immediate answer but asked, instead, 
“What do you think, Thad? Are we going to get more 
of that easterly weather we had yesterday?” 

Thad looked about and noticed that the afternoon sun 
was beginning to retreat behind a film of haze and:that 
the water was losing the cobalt quality of its blue. But 
he was not the sort to let an indirect compliment turn 
his head, and he made no rash prediction of what the 
weather would be. Rather һе contented himself with 
saying that the wind seemed to be hauling ahead and that 
it wouldn’t be a bad idea to trim sheets a bit. 

“Exackly what I was going to say,” agreed Jem. “And 
I think you’re dead right about the weather. The wind’s 
hauling and before we get in this evening it'll be blow- 
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ing hard from the no'theast. I’m glad we're fixed so's 
we can run into Newport and not have to beat up Buz- 
zards Bay to-night.” 

This remark of Jem's introduced a subject on which 
Thad did feel qualified to speak and he asked, "Won't 
we lose a lot of time running into harbor every night, 
Jem? You know the boat's got to be in Blue Vale by 
the thirtieth and here it is the fifteenth." 


“And how far is it?" retorted Jem, a trifle tartly. “Not 


four hundred miles, and we've got fifteen days to do it 
in. That makes less than thirty miles a day, and we'll 
do forty-five to-day by the time we get to Newport. And 
Tm the cook and I know we're out of meat, fresh milk, 
butter, and ice, and darned near out of eggs. No use 
punishing yourself unless you have to is my motto." 

“Oh, all right," returned Thad cheerfully. “You 
certainly know more about it than I do, but I was just 
figuring that if we did have a couple of days of storm and 
then a day or two of fog and maybe a few more delays, 
we'd cut our margin down to the limit and feel mighty 
uncom fortable—especially as the sale of the boat won't go 
through if we're a day late.” 

“You're absolutely right about that,” said Jem. “But 
you don’t have to worry. Southerly winds prevail and if 
the worst comes to the worst we can run day and night 
and make up for lost time. I’ve been figuring on send- 
ing Mr. Manson a postal from Newport—and they’s a 
place I know on Long Wharf: where you get a juicy 
beefsteak smothered in onions that you don’t have to cook 
yourself. How does that sound to you, Chuck?” 

“Listens great,” replied the boy. “And I’m with you 


* 
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on not working ourselves to death. Don’t worry and 1 
_ live a long time is my motto." | 
Jem, seeing a troubled look lurking in Thad's eyes, 
assured him that there was no need for worry, and the 

subject was dropped. 

But that night when the yawl worked into Newport 
against a rapidly rising northeaster and came to anchor 
with her sails spray-drenched ten feet above her deck, it 
was uppermost in Thad's mind. And the following morn- 
ing when the crew turned out and saw the flags on Goat 
Island and Fort Adams plastered against the gray sky like 
decalcomanie on a ground-glass window, he commenced 
to feel a real presentiment of trouble. If they had pushed 
on the night before, Thad thought, they would now be at 
the Cape Cod Canal, fifty miles nearer their goal—and 
now there was no possibility of venturing out. Fishing 
boats which should have left harbor at dawn were yet at 
their moorings, restless in the harbor chop. Other small 
craft were dodging in one by one, and the course of the 
baromeier was steadily downward. 

All day the wind howled and the rain beat in slanting 
torrents, and the next day the storm only let up at inter- 
vals to return with fresh fury. On the third day when 
the gale gave signs of breaking, Jem showed the strain 
of being cooped up with two critical shipmates (for 
Chuck had begun to share Thad’s opinion) and in mid- 
afternoon got the covers off the sails and rolled in three 
reefs. By evening it had moderated to a strong breeze 
and the Cygnet ran out of harbor, her crew muffled in 
sweaters and oilskins and looking very seamanlike as they 
straightened up things on deck. Outside when the first 
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gray sea washed aboard and slithered down her Wa 


ы 


deck, Jem relieved his feelings by bawling in Thad’s ear! | 

“Regular Corinthians we are, busting out when we 
ought to be snug at anchor. If you're sick to-night I hope 
you're satisfied." 

“Tm going to be sick, all right," yelled Thad, “but I'm 
satisfied. I'm glad you reefed her, though." 

It had been the boys' first experience in reefing and 
they were indeed glad when they felt the motion of the 
open bay that Jim had initiated them while at anchor. His 
method had been to hoist the main gaff a few feet, pass 
earrings through the third reef cringles and tie each with 
several round turns and a square knot around the boom. 
"The boys had recognized the cringles—large, brass-bound 
holes in the luff and leach of the sail—from previous 
experience, but the earrings were new to them. At least 
the name of them was new, for they had never before 
associated anything as dainty as an earring with an ordi- 
nary piece of line six feet long and whipped at both ends. 

With the fore and aft edges of the sail secured in this 
fashion, Jem had next rolled the bunt, or lower part of 
the sail, neatly along the boom and knotted the reef points 
under the foot of the sail. The boys had already learned 
that reef points are short lengths of cotton line passed 
through and seized to the sail in horizontal rows and that 
the purpose of them is to reduce the area of a sail to meet | 
stormy conditions. Their principal interest in watching 
Jem reef had been to see how careful he was to stretch 
the canvas evenly and leave no puckers that might exert 
unequal strain and cause the cloth to tear. They had 
also added a word to their vocabulary when Jem told them 
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that the reef knot with which he tied the points around the 
boom was their indispensable friend the square knot under 
another name. 

Shortened down to forestaysail and triple-reefed main 
—that is, with jib and jigger still rolled tight under their 
khaki covers—the stanch yawl rolled her lee rail under 
only at rare intervals, and yet surged over the seas with 
good speed and excellent courage. 

Thad it was who first felt the excess flow of saliva in 
the sides of the mouth which is the unfailing symptom at 
sea of having eaten something that disagrees with one’s 
stomach, and he turned to Jem with a woebegone expres- 
sion and bravely said, 

“Jem, I’m sick as a dog.” 

“Lee rail for yours,” said Jem unfeelingly. “Hold on 
to yourself and let everything else go... . And leave 
room for Chuck. He looks green around the gills.” 

So the two of them had it out in the first fifteen min- 
utes of rough going, and when they crawled into the cock- 
pit, sheepishly avoiding Jem’s eyes, he gave them consol- 
ing words. 

“Everybody has to be sick some time," he declared, “if 
they go to sea long enough and in enough different types 
of boats. Why I was sick myself once in a dory after 
I'd been shipwrecked, and I’ve never been afraid to tell 
any one. If you feel bad, jes’ give in and get it over 
with, and you'll be all right in the shake of a dog's hind 
leg. Ain't that so?" 

“Why, yes," replied Thad, hesitantly. “Т do believe 
I feel better," while Chuck added that he'd be able to sit 
up and take a little spoon nourishment in a few minutes if 
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he didn't have to think about mushroom patties and choco- 
late éclairs. 

A little later when they rounded Brenton Reef, furi- 
` ously crested with breaking seas, Thad was able to take 
the wheel while Jem sheeted in close and lighted up, and 
felt well from that moment. But Chuck had another ses- 
sion before gaining his sea legs. At the end of the run 
to Newport Chuck had taken in the log, and, remembering 
Jems earlier dictum about coiling with the sun, had ` 
laboriously coiled the line right-handed. Jem had not 
noticed him at the time, or he would have told him that 
log lines and lead lines are exceptions to the rule and must 
always be coiled left-handed. So now before streaming 
the log for the run to Buzzards Bay it was Chuck’s un- 
pleasant duty to unkink the line—and that combined ef- 
fort of manual and mental concentration was too much 
for him. At the lee rail he gave up that which he had 
not, and presently felt better. 

But with the Cygnet on the port tack steering a trifle 
south of east the ocean’s rollers struck the little vessel al- 
most dead ahead and the pounding was incessant. 
Neither Thad nor Chuck had any inclination to turn in be- 
low, and Jem had their company on deck even after the 
comparative shelter of Buzzards Bay had been reached. 
Occasionally when he was relieved of the wheel he doubled 
up in the cockpit and dozed, but he always kept one ear 
open and a dozen times roused up to explain or identify 
lights that the boys sighted. 

Under these conditions the first all-night run of the 
Cygnet was anything but comfortable, and when, at three 
in the morning, the wind died and left the bay heaving 
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in a vicious chop, Jem started to his feet and announced - 
that he'd had enough of it. No, he wasn’t going to anchor 
and have his ribs shaken loose from his spine, he said in 
answer to a question. He was going to start the motor 
and get amove on. But anybody could see, he added, how 
crazy it was to sail all night when there was only himself 
he’d trust to stand a watch and he’d have to make up in 
daytime the sleep he'd lost at night. 

Sputtering also about the perverseness of a wind that 
would die away and leave the water rough enough to grate 
nutmegs on, the old salt ordered the boys to put the main 
boom in its crutch while he got the motor going. 

From below a moment later came a reluctant buzz of - 
the electric starter and a solitary grunt from the engine. 
The noises were immediately followed by vocal ones 
from Jem. | у: 

"We've used up all the juice reading nights," he ex- 
claimed in irritation, “and I've got to start her by hand. 
Where is that gol-dinged crank?” 

"In the tool box on the port side," answered Thad, 
placatingly, leaning down the hatch and watching Jem 
scratch his bald spot in vexation. “Shall I turn it over 
for you ?" 

"No. I'm the one that has to do everything on this-. 
here packet—stand watches, cook chow, and make sail. 
Pil start her. When you get the boom into the crutch 
shake the reefs out of the' sail and give it a loose furl." 

Presently a grunt from Jem indicated that he was 
cranking the engine by hand. F ollowing that there came 
the clank of metal on metal and a howl o£ rage from Jem. 
"Hit my dog-gone funny bone on the timer," he shouted, 
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“w if you think that's funny, why laugh, darn it. Drew 
blood, too. Being a yacht sailor is a fine life." 

Again Thad leaned over the hatch. ‘Do let me start 
it for you, Jem," he said, "and put some iodine on your 
elbow so it won't get infected." | 

“All right,” was the reply, as Jem marched up the lad- 
der. “You start the dirty thing if you think you're any 
better than I am. But keep the iodine for yourself. I 
don't infect." 

The events of the night had certainly ruffled the worthy 
captain's disposition, and. from then on until the engine 
was running sweetly and the Cygnet was steering a 
straight course for Cape Cod Canal entrance, the boys 
used all the tact at their command to avoid annoying 
him further. 

When, an hour later, the breaking dawn was obscured 
by an opaque layer of white fog, Jem should by rights 
have bounced off the deck and hit the mainmast truck as 
he went up in the air. But this last straw struck him as 
humorous, and he greeted the fog with a roar of laughter. 

"Boys," he said when he could get his breath, "I've 
been grousing and grunting like an old bull walrus with 
the toothache and making you fellers miserable when T 
ought to cf been paying attention to my navigation. Do 
you know what's happened to us now?” 

“Maybe,” suggested Chuck, slyly, “we'll run across an 
empty coal barge bound for Baltimore that we could tie 
up to.” 

“Ugh,” said Jem. “That isn’t what I was thinking of. 
I’ve been up and down this bay so often I haven’t been 
watching the lights and haven’t read the log since we 
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started under power. Now that the fog’s shut in I don’t 
know where we are any more than the man in the moon.” 

“Tt can’t be so awfully bad,” said Thad, consolingly, 
after a glance around at the soft, thick fog. “With land 
all around us we can’t get lost.” 

“No, but we can get wrecked. Don’t you kids know 
that a boat is safer at sea in a howling gale than she is 
along shore when it's thick? Fog is the mariner's worst 
enemy." 

“Well,” said Chuck, cheerfully, “youve got something 
up your sleeve, Jem, so out with it. How do we find out 
where we are when we can't see anything or hear any- 
thing ?" 

“We feel our way along the bottom, same's a blind 
man feels his way along a hall. Thad, drop below and 
break out the lead and line. You'll find it in the star- 
board after locker. "There's a little tin can there with tal- 
low in it. Get that too." 

“Thad obeyed, bringing on deck a seven-pound CUN 
ing lead with its attached line. The lead was about six 
inches in length and two in diameter at its big end, which 
was slightly hollowed and grooved. The line was twenty- 
five fathoms in length and in the strengthening light of 
morning Thad saw that it was curiously marked with 
rags and leather. Later he was to learn by heart the mean- 
ing and location of each mark and deep,* but now the 
imperative need was to make the first sounding. 


* Lead lines are usually marked in the following manner: 
At 2 fathoms from the lead, 2 strips of leather 


3 s AS “ 3 strips of leather 
Se dou es а white cotton. rap 
7 : “o а red woolen rag 
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` Relieving Thad of the sounding gear, Jem ‘smeared 
the hollow in the end of the lead with tallow, remark- 
ing as he did so that he was “arming” the lead. He then 
stepped to the starboard rail, his right hand holding the 
line by a hitch around his thumb about a fathom from 
the lead, and began swinging the lead slowly back and 
forth in a fore and aft direction. In his right hand, 
too, he held about three fathoms of the line, neatly coiled, 
and in the left the remainder of the coil, lying loose across 
his open palm so that it would pay out freely. 

Presently the lead, swinging higher and higher, made 
a complete circuit in the air, and when it was again at 
the bottom of its swing Jem let go the toggle. The lead 
shot forward in a low curve above the water, dragging the 
line, leaping and curving from Jem’s right hand, and 


10 fathoms from the lead, a leather with one round hole in it 


13 d: same as at 3 fathoms 

15 E Mons. came as at- 5 fathoms 

17 x I o eameascatiz табоњ 

20 e <“ “ “ a leather with two round holes 
And so on. 


The deep sea lead is marked in the same way as the hand lead up 
to twenty fathoms, then one knot at 25 fathoms, three knots at 30 
fathoms, one knot at 35, four knots at 40 fathoms, etc., with two 
knots at every ten fathoms up to one hundred fathoms which is 
marked with a piece of leather. 

The above depths are called marks, whereas the soundings not 
accounted for on the line are called deeps. For instance, if a given 
sounding is five fathoms the proper call is “By the mark five.” 
If it is four fathoms, the call is “By the deep four.” Halves and 
quarters are the only fractions used, and the calls for these are as 
follows: “And a quarter six,” meaning six and a quarter fathoms; 
“And a half thirteen," meaning thirteen and a half fathoms; but “A 
quarter less twenty,” meaning nineteen and three-quarter fathoms. 
Tt will be observed from these various examples that the words mark 
and deep are not used in singing out fractional depths. 

Some marks are woolen rags and some are cotton rags that they 
my be distinguished at night by putting the mark in the mouth. A 
lead line should be of material similar to that used for log lines, and 
while being marked, must be thoroughly wet. 
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plunged in a few feet in advance of the bow. Down it 
sank, the line in Jem’s left hand paying out after it and 
tending toward the vertical as the boat overtook the lead. 
By the time it was straight up and down Jem’s right hand 
had lightly grasped it, and when the lead struck bottom 
the shock of impact was transmitted to his fingers. 

“And a half five,” he sang out, his eye on the marking 
nearest the water’s edge. Immediately he hauled in the 
lead, recoiling the line counter-clockwi& in his left hand. 
"Chuck, what's your course?" 

"North northeast, sir." 

“Magnetic or compass?” 

“The card says there’s no deviation on this point, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“Very well, magnetic. Keep it so. Thad, read the log." 

Thad stepped to the mizzen shrouds, picked up the dial, 
and read, ‘Thirty, flat." 

"Enter it in the book, with the course steered and the 
depth of this sounding—thirty-three feet." 

As Thad followed directions Jem examined the tallow 
arming of the lead and found it covered with nothing 
more revealing than a few grains of sand. “That don’t 
help much,” said he, when Thad asked him what he was 


doing. “No shells or color or anything like that to tell, : 


us where we are. But you'll notice this shiny place on 
the lead where it struck a rock. That helps, and I could | 


tell from the feel of the line when I fetched bottom that k 


it was hard." 


"Well," said Thad, after a moment, "you don't пе 1 


you can tell where we are from that, do you?" 
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“No. Read the log again and when it’s three-tenths 
let me know. Chuck, are you on the course ?" 
Three minutes from the first sounding the log read 
three-tenths and Jem heaved the lead again. 
" And a half five," he repeated, and recoiled the line. 
Twice more at intervals of three-tenths of a mile he 
got the same depth, and as he coiled up the line for the 
fourth time, declared, “Well, I wouldn't have said 
you'd get five and & half fathoms four times running any- 
where in Buzzards Bay. Howsomever, the lead don't 
lie, and I reckon it's all right. We'll try it once more. 
Chuck, are you keeping that course?" 
“Yes, sir," replied the helmsman, “north northeast." 
Once more the lead was heaved when the three-tenths 
interval had been recorded, and this time Jem sang out, 
“By the mark five. Ah, the water's shoaling. We'll plot 
it on the chart and see where we are." 
Laying the lead and line on deck inside the cockpit 
` coaming, Jem then clumped below with Thad behind him. 
The chart of Buzzards Bay was already spread on the 
cabin table, well smeared from previous consultation, 
moist elbows, dripping sou'westers, and the like, and 
Jem's first move was to find a piece of transparent paper 
and mark it in a straight line at three-tenths intervals ac- 
cording to the scale of the chart. That done he penciled 
at the indicated intervals the soundings which he had 
found with the lead—four thirty-three-foot depths and 
one thirty-foot depth—and laid the slip on the chart on 


a north northeast bearing. 
"n ow,” said he to Thad, “we know that our five sound- 


“05 were taken in a no'th no'theast direction, and we've 
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got to find some place on the chart where our five sound- 
ings will match up with the ones engraved here." 

. “But suppose there are a lot of places with thirty-three- 
foot depths?" asked Thad. "How will you know which 
is which?” : 

“There won't be on our course," said Jem. “The 
bottom is uneven. . . . But there—I forgot to allow 
for the depth of the tide." He brought down the tide 
tables from a rack and after a brief inspection declared. 
“Tide’s about an hour from high water and with the four- 
foot tide they have here we'll have to subtract three feet 
from each of our soundings to get mean low water. All 
right. Thirty, thirty, thirty, thirty, and twenty-seven. 
That's the depths we got reduced to chart soundings. 
Now we'll see." 

After only a moment's manipulation of his amended 
transparency Jem announced, "Why, we're coming up 
to the dredged cut leading to the canal. Tell Chuck if 
he listens hard he'll hear a bell buoy dead ahead." 

Thad, excited by Jem's findings, was not content to let 
Chuck do the listening. He sprang on deck and ran for- 
ward away from the sound of the engine. A moment 
later he came aft shouting, "You're right, Jem. The 

bell’s dead ahead of us. But how on earth did" you do it?” 

"No magic about it, boy," said Jem, not quite able to 
conceal his smile of satisfaction. “Take that slip of 
paper and if it matches up with any other five soundings 
on the chart ГЇЇ eat it, chart and all." 

The old mariner then went on deck to change course 


Be 


for the next buoy, and left Thad to pore over the chart 


and jiggle the seemingly magical sheet of paper back and 
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forth on it. But try where he would he could not make 
it match any other five soundings. Even with this experi- 
mentation he somehow got the idea that Jem wouldn’t 
have been as successful if the Cygnet’s course hadn’t 
happened to be along the five-fathom curve, and when 
he appeared on deck he asked for further information. 

Jem told him to experiment in another way. Take a 
fresh sheet of paper, lay it on the chart and trace on it any 
half dozen soundings in a straight line, north, east, or any 
direction, and at any intervals he liked—a quarter, half, or 
three-quarters of a mile. And then to try to make that set 
of soundings fit any other set in the same direction on any 
other part of the chart. Thad tried, and was finally con- 
vinced that Jem was right when he said that bottom-navi- 
gation was as reliable as a blind man’s method of finding 
his way along a hall. 

An hour later the Cygnet made fast to mooring dol- 
phins at the entrance of the sea level canal, and the whole 
crew after a washup and a mug up (as Jem called the 
black coffee which he brewed for them) turned in for a 
needed rest. The run had been hard, but the yawl was 
fifty miles nearer her goal. 

When he was stretched out on his bunk, with sleep 
just around the bulkhead, Jem grumbled. “I s’pose I | 
ought to of done something to that nick in my elbow, bu 
I won't stir myself now. ГЇЇ put some tallow on it when 
I wake up." 

But Jem was careless of himself and the scrape went 
untended. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
SPECIAL-PURPOSE SAILS 


HE resounding blasts of a destroyer whistling for 

| the Bourne railroad draw aroused the crew of the 

Cygnet and they came on deck at noon to find that 

the sun had burned away the fog. A fickle westerly sent 

its gentle cat’s-paws to riffle the water, and a strong favor- 

able tidal current added its invitation to cast off and enter 

the canal. Following the destroyer’s imperious leadership, 

the Cygnet passed through the eight-mile cut, paying her 

toll under way and arriving in Cape Cod Bay within the 
hour. 

From the north side of the cape the distance to Blue 
Vale did not loom half as great as it had the day before— 
and the need for haste seemed to have departed with the 
northeasterly storm. Jem, stepping off the mileage on the 
small-scale chart of the Gulf of Maine,* showed the boys 
how they might return to his original program of thirty 

- or thirty-five miles a day and still arrive at their destina- 
‘tion with two days to spare. The run for the afternoon, 
he told them, would be across the bay to Provincetown; 


* The energetic reader will find on chart 1106 the principal places 
(except Blue Vale) mentioned in the ensuing chapters. The chart 
is published by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., at a price of seventy- 
five cents, or may be obtained from a Government agency in any  . 
maritime city. 3 
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on the next day they'd have a look at Boston; on the 
next a sniff of Gloucester, and so on. 

The misgivings which Thad had cherished softened 
under the old captain’s persuasive eloquence, and evapo- 
rated entirely when Jem suggested that it was a perfect 
occasion for breaking out the spinnaker and the balloon 
jib. 

Up to this time the Cygnet had sailed only under her . 
working canvas, and a glimpse which Thad had caught of 
two yachts off Watch Hill in racing rig had fired him with 
the ambition to become acquainted with light weather 
sails. So with Jem’s suggestion he was the first to reach 
the sail locker and haul out the canvas bags marked spin- 
naker and balloon jib. At the same time Jem shut off 
the motor which had speeded them through the canal, and 
the yawl, with sails still furled, drifted idly on a bay that 
seemed more the texture of mother-of-pearl than ocean 
brine. 

Jem's first move was to unbend the jib. As it was se- 
cured to the jib stay with snap hooks and to the running 
rigging with pin shackles this was the work of but a 
moment, and the sail was inboard and below before Thad 
and Chuck had stretched the ballooner out on deck and 
bent on the sheet which they found in the bottom of 
the sail bag. 

“Now,” said Jem, picking up the head of the ballooner, 
"we'll set this to starboard as the wind will be on our 
port quarter on the run to Provincetown. ГІІ step out on 
the bowsprit and you pay it out to me as I snap it to the 
jib stay. If anything gets caught don't yank it, as this 
sail will tear as easy as a shirt. АП set?" 
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“But it’s all rolled up and bound with string,” objected — 
Thad, as Jem stepped out on the bowsprit. “Aren’t you 
going to undo it before you hoist it?" 

“Keep your hair on, boy,” said Jem, calmly. “Tt’s 
done up in what we call rotten stops—pieces of light 
twine that will break when you yank the sheet. Come on. 
Let me have it, and Chuck you man the jib halliard and 
hoist away as I bend on.” 

Yard by yard the long rope of canvas crawled up the 
stay, and presently when the halliard was nearly two 
blocks, Jem looped around the end of the bowsprit a rope 

pendant attached to the 
tack of the sail, and re- 
turned inboard. 

“All set now," said 
he. “Chuck, haul taut 
and belay, and Thad, 
pass the sheet outside 
all the main rigging and 
carry the end aft to the 
starboard quarter bitts. 
. . . Good work. Let's 
see how we're heading 
before I break her out.” 

A glance around 
showed that the yawl 

BALLOONER IN STOPS had drifted port side to 

the westerly zephyr and 

that she was ready to sail her course. Seizing the sheet, 
Jem yanked it sharply and one after another the stops 
parted and released the creamy sail. It billowed out in a 


E 
curve of indescribable beauty from the main masthead 
almost to the water, and under its urging the Cygnet 
swung around and slowly gathered headway. 

“Thats your E 
ballooner," said 
Jem, belaying the 
sheet and stepping 
to the wheel, “and 
anid arn pretty 
sight it is. ЕП 
steady her on the 
course and then, 
Thad, give you 
the wheel while 
Chuck helps me 
with the spin- 
naker.” 

This sail, the 
boys soon saw, 
was similar to the 
balloon jib in 
shape and area, but was hoisted in a different man- 
ner. It was not bent to a stay, as the ballooner was, but 
was hoisted by a single halliard to the masthead and its 
tack held out from the boat’s side (the port side, in this 
case) by a slender spar known as a spinnaker pole. Ordi- 
narily, and correctly, the inner end of the spinnaker pole 
sets in a gooseneck on the mainmast (foremast of a 
schooner) and its weight is supported by a topping lift 
from the outboard end to a block at the hounds of the 
mast. The outboard end is also guyed aft by a length 


BALLOONER BROKEN OUT 
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of manila line * and a block is provided by which the 
tack of the sail is hauled out. 

But not every small yacht has perfect equipment, and 
the Cygnet lacked a spinnaker pole. Instead she used the 
steering oar which Thad had unsuccessfully employed 
for sculling the day he and Chuck had salvaged the yawl 


BALLOONER TO STARBOARD, SPINNAKER TO PORT 


from dragging on a reef. By lashing the tack of the sail 
directly to the blade of the oar and cupping the butt in a 
rope becket on the mast Jem made it serve its purpose. 
In a few minutes the spinnaker was set and drawing, its 
after guy made fast to the port quarter bitt and the sheet 


taken to the lee mizzen shrouds and made fast near the 
deck. 


* On large yachts the spinnaker pole is guyed forward as well as 
aft. 
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Now, despite the fact that there was barely enough 
air to give the boat steerageway under ordinary sail, she 
'purled along at a good four knots and brought her hungry 
sailors to Provincetown in the evening before the hotels 
had closed their dining rooms. 


THE STORM TRISAIL 


Both Thad and Chuck learned from this afternoon's 
run that the good times of cruising more than make up 
for the hard times, and that there is no limit to the variety 
of sailing enjoyment. Taking turns at the wheel the 
boys dived overboard to tow from lines, or basked on 
deck in the burning rays of the sun. 
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Nor was their leisure time entirely expended in these 
delightful pursuits. Jem, rummaging in the sail locker, 
brought out the trisail which he examined for signs of 
mildew. This sail, indispensable in time of storm, is 
rarely used and often neglected, and Jem shook his head 
dolefully when he saw that it was unprovided with 
toggles. 

“Here’s a job for you, boys,” said he, “when you get 
through parching your backbones. Mr. Manson’s a good 
„sailor, but I bet he never figured on using the trisail in 
a hurry.” 
` "What's it for?" asked Chuck, raising his head from 
his arms and looking at the sail. “Do you use it for blow- 
ing your nose when you're out of handkerchiefs? It isn't 
much bigger than a bandanna." 

"Nope," said Jem. “You use it when it's blowing so 
hard that anything not as small and strong would bust 
out of the boltropes. Get me a length of one-inch line 
from the lazaret and we'll make toggles for it.” : 
"One-inch thick?" asked Chuck, lazily rising to his 
feet. А, 

"Nope again," was the reply. "Always measure manila 
or hemp by the circumference and wire rope by the di- 
ameter. While you're down there break out a piece of 
hard wood and I'll do the whittling part." 

On inspection and inquiry the boys then learned that 
the trisail is a loose-footed, jib-headed * sail which in use 
is bent.to the main throat halliard and hoisted in place 
of the mainsail, the latter being furled and its boom se- 


* A gaff-headed sail with short gaff and jaws is sometimes used. 
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cured in the crutch or permanent gallows frame.* Handy- 
billies leading to the quarter bitts are used as sheets for 
the trisail, although the foot may be hauled out along the 
main boom and the mainsheet used for trimming. Jem 
explained that some seamen lace the luff of a trisail to the 
mast with a spiral lacing, but that this is liable to bind 
when quick work is needful, and the fishermen’s way is 
to bend it on with toggles. 

“Been hearing nothing but toggles for the last five 
minutes,” said Chuck, disrespectfully, as he seated him- 
self on the cabin house near Jem. "What are they?” 

“That’s exackly what I'm showing you,” replied Jem. 
“Measure the circumference of the mast with this-here | 
line. Allow about eighteen inches extra for eye-splicing, 
and cut off one length for every grommet you count in 
the luff of the trisail. . . . All right, now in each length 
splice an eye bout an inch in inside diameter. TIl steer 
the boat, and Thad, as soon as he gets one done, pass the 
line through a grommet in the sail and seize it at its mid- 
dle with marline. Stop askin' questions and get busy." 

With one knee against a spoke of the steering wheel, 
Jem began to whittle and by the time the boys had done 
their work had turned out a number of short wooden pins, 
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*Instead of a folding crutch for the main boom, many sloop 
and schooner yachts employ a gallows frame—a skeleton structure of 
wood permanently bolted to the deck abaft the main traveler. Its 
advantage is that it is not likely to go adrift and permit the boom 
to take charge in a seaway, but it is also useful as a support to lean 
against when one is reading the log or handling lines. The gallows 
is notched in three places—amidship and to port and starboard—and 
the boom may be secured in any one of these notches, the usual prac- 
tice being to cant it to one side so that it will clear the main 
companionway. 
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of about half-inch diameter and two and a half inches 
. long, grooved in the middle and tapering toward the ends. 

“So here we have the toggles,” he declared, “апа now 
splice one into each lanyard that you’ve made there.” 

“You mean put ’em in the eyes we’ve already made?” 
asked Chuck, catching a toggle as Jem tossed it. 

“No, t'other end. . . . And then sort of button ’em 
around the mast, passing the toggles through the eyes 
endways and straightenin' 'em out when they're through. 
Now finish the rest the same way, and you'll have a tri- 
sail that you can bend on in a hurry and raise and lower 
without having to swarm up the mast—which ain't so 
easy as you may think when it's blowing ninety miles an 
hour and she's rolling her cabin skylight under." 
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CHAPTER XXV : 
JEM GOES ON THE SICK LIST 


T was well for the boys’ growing knowledge of sea- 
manship that Jem did not wait for an emergency 
to instruct them in the use of the storm trisail, for 

their idyllic run to Provincetown was but the first of a 
long series in which the wind never rose above three in 
the Beaufort scale.* But for another, more potent reason, 
Thad and Chuck grew to be thankful that he had taken so 
much pains with their education. 

On June twentieth, after a quiet night in Province- 
town, the crew awoke to a morning of flat calm when not 
even the light weather sails would have propelled them, 
and found Jem thoroughly out of sorts. He didn’t want 
to cook breakfast, and didn’t want to weigh anchor, and 
particularly he didn’t want to start the bloomin’ engine. 
Pressed for an explanation of his moodiness, he said 
that he was getting rheumatic in his joints and his right 
elbow was more than usually lame. 

Chuck and Thad were sympathetic in an offhand way 


*In naval and occasionally in yachting parlance the force of the 
wind is recorded by a scale devised by the late Admiral Sir F. Beau- 
fort, as follows: Force о, calm, о to 2.6 nautical miles per hour ; 
force 1, light air, to 6.9 miles; 2, light breeze, to 11.3 miles; 3, 
gentle breeze, to 15.6 miles; 4, moderate breeze, to 20 miles; 5, fresh 
Бо to 24.3 miles; 6, strong breeze, to 29.5 miles; 7, ‘moderate 
gale, to 34.7 miles 8, fresh gale, to 41.6 miles; 9, strong gale, 
to 48.6 miles; 1o, whole gale, to 56.4 miles; II, storm, to 65.1 miles; 
12, hurricane, 78.1 miles and over. 
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and suggested a visit to a doctor. But they were by then 
accustomed to the old sailor’s occasional fits of crankiness 
and when he declared emphatically that he “‘wouldn’t go 
within a mile of no bloodthirsty sawbones” they dropped 
the subject and turned to at the morning’s work. 

For the better part of the thirty-mile run to Boston un- 
der power the crew had the deck to themselves, while 
Jem, following a curt direction to them to see what they 
could do, lay in his bunk and read his assorted collection 
of ancient newspapers. Only when they had passed 
Point Allerton and were in the thick of the traffic of Bos- 
ton Harbor, did he join them on deck to give directions. 
And as soon as a mooring buoy had been found off the 
South Boston Yacht Club he turned into his bunk and 
announced that for two cents he’d give up the cruise and 
take the next train back to Litch Haven. 

The following morning found the old mariner opening 
an eye less jaundiced to the delights of cruising, but as 
on the day before he gave his crew no help in the day’s 
run. He refused to say whether his rheumatics were 
better or worse and merely vouchsafed the opinion that 
the boys had had enough of a grouchy old salt like him- 
self and would have more fun running things without 
him. 

Fun the boys did have, for on this reach to Gloucester 
with a fifteen-mile breeze in the southwest quadrant they 
spanked along over a sparkling sea and got all kinds of 
joy out of setting courses, trimming sheets, and sighting 
buoys. As on the day before, Jem roused out when they 
came into crowded water, but this day he refused to tell 
them where to anchor or to help them with their work. 
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His only comment was that they couldn't be greenhorns - 
all their lives and that if they didn't do things right they 
could durn well sink the boat and leave him at peace to 
take the next train home. 

On the morning of the twenty-second, Jem roused 
out with something like his old-time good nature and in- 
formed his shipmates that the rheumatism had left his 
other joints and settled in the right elbow. Thad, claim- 
ing a slight knowledge of physical ailments, asked the 
captain to let him look at the elbow, but when Jem 
rolled up his sleeve and complied, the boy declared that 
it didn't look good to him. 

«It's all inflamed where you scraped it that night on 
the engine," he added. “Did you paint it with iodine 
when I told you to?" 

*No, I didn't," said Jem, rolling down his sleeve. “I’ve 
had a thousand scrapes in my time, not to mention busted 
ribs and knuckles, and nothing's ever happened to me. 
'That elbow may look a little red, but it'll be all right in a 
day or two. I’m feeling fine, I tell you.” 

“Youre the doctor," declared Thad, accepting Jem’s 
dismissal of the subject. “Do you want Chuck and me 
to go ashore and get supplies before shoving off?" 

“Yep. I'll go alongside the gasoline barge while you're 
ashore and we'll make a quick get-away when you come 
back." 

Both boys had been worried by Jem's condition during . 
the last two days and Thad in particular had felt that if he 
continued to grow worse in body and spirit the cruise 
might easily come to an unsuccessful conclusion. Chuck 
as well as Thad felt deeply grateful to the owner of the 
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Cygnet for introducing them to the sport of sailing, and 
with each day passing had shown added interest in get- 
ting the yawl to Blue Vale on time. 

Now that Jem was on his toes again they were gay and 
care free. They laughed and joked while they bought 
supplies and sent postals to Litch Haven. Back on 
board, they sang as the Cygnet motored through the 
'Squam cut-off, and during the day checked off each 
added mile on the chart and hailed it with delight. Night 
found them snuggled down in the appropriately named 
Pull-And-Be-Damned Cove at Portsmouth, N. H., with 
only one day's run separating them from Maine. 

But in the morning the edge was taken off their hilar- 
ity when Jem greeted them with the announcement that 
his right arm was swelling up and feeling right painful. 
Beyond rubbing it with horse liniment which he bought 
in a general store in Portsmouth he refused medical 
attention and insisted upon a prompt departure for Port- 
land. 

That day, as the Cygnet skirted the bathing beaches 
of Maine and neared Cape Elizabeth, the old man frankly 
gave over command of the vessel to Thad and took to 
his bunk. Thad, convinced now that Jem was in for a 
serious run of trouble, used the motor to assist the sails 
and made all possible speed for port. Only when the yawl 
passed Port Preble and entered the Fore River in late 
afternoon did Jem turn out to help with the navigation. 
He brought them to a safe anchorage off the yacht club 
at the drawbridge, but his movements were so measured 
and his voice so repressed that the boys were filled with 
alarm. 
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When he said tonelessly, in contrast to his usual hearty 
way of giving orders, “Launch the dinghy, men. I’m 
goin’ ashore to see a doctor,” their throats choked with 
sympathy. Here was a man, never anything but hale and 
hearty, who was sick enough to admit it, and whose 
face winced with pain whenever he moved his arm. 

In all haste they got the dinghy over, locked up the 
cabin and rowed their shipmate ashore. A taxi driver 
took them through town to the marine hospital on Martin 
Point. An interne examined the throbbing arm, saw 
streamers of red running up from the elbow, and spoke 
concisely to a nurse. 

“Blood poisoning. Give him the serum and put him 
to bed with a cold pack on his arm." | 

Outdoors, away from the smell of disinfectants, the 
world seemed much the same. The taxi, its meter run- 
ning, waited in the driveway. The last rays of the set- 
ting sun illumined the hospital and the American flag 
flying from its lofty staff. An old man shambled out to 
make colors. 

But Thad and Chuck, hats in their hands, a soft wind 
ruffling their hair, stood in the driveway and stared at each 
other, alarm on their faces. The doctor had not said how 
serious Jem's condition was, had told them nothing ex- 
cept that they might see him in the morning. But his 
manner had been grave. What should they do about Jem 
or about getting the Cygnet to Blue Vale? 

'Thad answered the question in his friend's eyes. Tak- 
ing him by the elbow and leading him to the taxi he said, 
He's in good hands, and there's nothing to do but wait. 
We'll sleep aboard and be out here at the crack of dawn. 
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Even if he's not well enough to-morrow we'll have a 
day to spare." 

*Hope the old party's all right," said the taxi driver 
over his shoulder as he started up. “What’s the matter?” 

«Infected arm," said Chuck. “He’s had it three or 
four days and only just admitted it." 

*Bad thing to let go," said the driver, and with only 
half an eye on the road launched into a tale of friends and 
acquaintances who had died of blood poisoning. Thad 
and Chuck were glad when they could pay him off at the 
yacht club and row aboard the Cygnet. 

"That evening they sat up figuring the distance to Blue 
Vale and considering various contingencies. They had 
about 150 miles to go and five days in which to make it, 
provided Jem were released from the hospital after one 
day. If he took two days or even three to recover—they 
would not consider the other sinister possibility—they 
could still reach Blue Vale on time. They could get there, 
that is, if wind and weather permitted. To date they 
had had very little fog, and the coast pilot assured them 
that they might expect it in periods ranging from a few 
hours to three weeks. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE SNEAK THIEF 


N the end the boys’ elaborate calculations came to 
I naught. The doctors at the hospital either would not 

or could not say when Jem would be well enough to 
proceed with the cruise. Each morning and each after- 
noon for three interminable days Thad and Chuck walked 
out to the hospital and at all but the last visit they were 
told that Jem’s condition was still critical. On the after- 
noon of the third day when they were admitted to the 
captain’s bedside he turned a rueful unshaven face upon 
them and said, 

“Well, boys, you'll be glad to hear I’ve weathered the | 
mark and am on the home stretch." 

“Gosh, Jem," said Thad, thankfully. “Tm glad to hear 
that. Chuck and I may not have shown it, but we’ve been 
worried sick.” 

“Had me kinder, worried myself, when you come 
down to it," said Jem. “The way they froze my arm and 
fed me spoon vittles I didn't think I had a chance on 
earth to get well. "Tain't moral to be treated as kind as 
they treat me here." 

“Guess you deserve to be treated well," said Chuck, 
bashfully twirling his cap in his hands. “Youve cer- 
tainly been good to us. What do you think, Jem? Be 
able to start to-morrow ?" 

“T hope you can," put in Thad. “If we make a fairly 
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early start to-morrow we can run halfway and get to · 
Vinal Haven after dark. That'll leave us a whole day to 
go the last seventy-five miles and we'll get to Blue Vale be- 
fore the first of the month. It's pretty close work, but . 
we've been figuring ever since you came here, and we 
don't see why we can't do it." 

Jem waved his left arm violently. “Before I say any- 
thing about me," he declared, "let me tell you not to go 
monkeying around them islands down east. The cur- 
rents are awful tricky. What's the barometer been 
doing ?" 

“Its high and steady.  To-day's paper says there's 
a West Indian hurricane running all the way up the 
coast but that it will sheer off before it gets to Maine." 

“Sure,” said Jem. "It'll recurve out to sea. Don’t let 
that worry you, but get a good man to take my place." 

“What’s that?" asked the boys in one voice. “Don’t 
you think you can go?" 

* Ask the doc there, and see what he says.” 

The interne who had admitted Jem to the hospital ap- 
proached and stopped as the sick man beckoned him. 
“My pals here," said Jem, “want to know if I can have 
my clothes to-morrow." 

“Not you," replied the young doctor, glancing pro- 
fessionally at a fever chart which hung at the foot of the 
iron bed. “Not until your temperature has been normal 
for twenty-four hours. You've been a sick man, if you 
want to know it.” 

Jem turned to the boys, lifting expressive eyebrows. 
“Т don't want to know it," he said to them. “But there 
you are. Borrow a good hand from one of the yachts at 
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the club and shove off at daybreak. Send a wire to Mr. 
Manson and tell him not to worry. You'll make it all 
right." 

More touched at the parting than they had words to 
express, the boys a moment later bade good-by to their 
shipmate and made their way on foot to the business 
center of Portland. Back and forth the ball of conver- 
sation rolled, for there developed a difference of opinion 
between them. Chuck wanted to follow Jem's advice 
and hire a man to accompany them. Thad wanted to 
do it on their own. - Chuck pointed to their inexperience, 
and Thad replied that they were so inexperienced that they 
wouldn't know a good man from a poor one. Chuck de- 
clared that any man would be better than none and Thad 
predicted that if they hired a timid one he could easily 
hold them up enough to make them late at Blue Vale. 
` Even while they were sending the telegram to Mr. Man- 
son the argument raged, and not until they sat down to 
dinner in a cafeteria did Chuck make a suggestion which 
was acceptable to both. They would go to a movie after 
dinner for an hour or so and forget it. Perhaps after 
they had cooled down they could come to an agreement. 

It was a stupid, unsatisfactory movie, and as their feet 
led them down to the yacht club in the first darkness of 
the night, the boys found their argument reopened. Their 
habitual relations were such that if Thad had said “We 
shall," Chuck would not have said “We shan't." But this 
time the younger boy had the weight of Jem's advice 
behind him and he would not give in. 

Finally having talked to a stalemate, the two friends 
found their dinghy at the float and stepped in. Thad 
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seated himself at the oars and Chuck, to avoid soaking | 
his trousers with dew, perched on the sternboard and · 
leaned forward, hugging his knees. 

“Tell me the bearing of the yawl,” said Thad, giving | 
way at the oars. “Since you're so darned set on getting | 
some misfit to go with us, ГИ go aboard and you can 
mosey around the fleet yourself.” | | 

“Well talk it over some more when we get aboard," 1 
replied Chuck, suddenly become unwilling that Thad | 
should give in to him. “For all I know you're right. . . . | 
Say, you didn't leave a light burning below, did you DUM 

*No," said Thad, looking over his shoulder and trail- 
ing oars. “Ahoy there, the Cygnet." | 

A more experienced seaman who suspected anything 
wrong with his boat would have boarded it in silence. 
and taken trespassers by surprise. But Thad’s hail was 
instinctive . . . and the effect of it instantaneous. Be- 
fore the echo of his voice had died away, there was the 
sound of oars rattling on thwarts, followed instantly by 
the frantic splashing of the same oars as they propelled 
an invisible boat through the darkness. 

Thad and Chuck reached the side of the Cygnet more 
mystified than alarmed. Their money they had with them 
and there was little else aboard the boat to attract a thief. 
An instant’s inspection as they stepped aboard showed 
them that the hasp of the cabin lock had been broken. 

Below in the glare of the electric lights they saw what 
seemed to be the aftermath of a tornado. Drawers had 
been emptied on the cabin floor. Clean clothes were every- 
where. Pots and pans strewed the galley, and the con- 
tents of the sail locker crowned the heap in the center of 
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the cabin. Most devastating of all, interior partitions had 
been splintered by a powerful lever, and sections of the 
ceiling along the sides had been ripped out by main 
strength. 

An hour of excited speculation while the boys restored 
the interior of the boat to a state of order. And then 
from Chuck: 

“Whatever the dirty hound was after, we scared him 
off before he found it. Binoculars, boat compass, clock, 
and barometer—they’re all here, and everything else I 
can think of.” 

“т don’t like it” This from Thad. ‘Chuck, let’s get 
away from here—to-night.” 

“And not tell the police?" 

“Not tell anybody. There is—or was—something 
aboard this boat that’s valuable to somebody. If we put 
to sea we're safe. If we stay here we may be held up by 
thieves or cops and never get to Blue Vale by the thirtieth. 
Let’s go.” 

“All right. Do you know the course?” 

“Halfway Rock and Seguin Island. We'll use the 
motor till we clear the harbor. Start her up, Chuck, while 
I heave short on the cable.” 

Their argument forgotten, both boys sprang to do their 
work. The motor started with a roar. On deck the cap- 
stan rumbled metallically. Ashore a voice hallooed and 
hallooed again—“Cygnet aho-o-oy." 

But the voice was lost in the mechanical noises of get- 
ting under way. Ghostlike, the Cygnet threaded her way 
out of Portland harbor, bound on the last leg of her 
journey to Blue Vale. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
MANSON CHANGES HIS MIND 


A ine too unheard by the crew of the Cygnet, 


the ha'iooing voice from the darkness was imper- 
ative enough to demand an explanation. 

Almost forgotten by Thad and Chuck in the delight 
of learning to sail, Mr. Manson had by no means forgot- 
ten the Cygnet. He had kept track of her by Jem’s and 
the boys’ infrequent postals, and more than once had 
felt cause to fear that she would not reach her final port 
on time. 

Latterly, as she worked within striking distance of her 
goal, he had been relieved on this score, but he had specu- 
lated increasingly as to why the unknown Mr. Swope or 
any long-distance purchaser should wish to buy her for 
twice her worth. It has been said that Henry Т. Manson 
was a keen hand in a business deal and it had more than 
once occurred to him as June thirtieth drew near that a 
boat worth twice her nominal value to a prospective 
owner might be worth much more than that to her pres- 
ent owner—if only he knew where to find her hidden 
value. 

Time and again he reviewed to himself and occasionally 
to his business friends what he knew of the history of 
the Cygnet: She had been built three years Previously as 
a single-hander by one Paul Vanzile, an eccentric stock- 
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, market operator. During the short time that Vanzile 
had her in his possession he had frequently surprised his 
friends by dropping business cares and disappearing 
in her for stretches of three or four days. On such oc- 
casions he would leave his paid hand behind and put to 
sea alone, sometimes to be sighted by other yachtsmen 
plunging along under full sail no matter what the inten- 
sity of the storm. 

On the last of the trips he had gone directly from his 
office to the Cygnet, awaiting him in the East River, bade 
good-by to his man with the last words that he was 
heard to speak on this earth, and sailed down New York 
harbor and out to sea. A day later, the Cygnet had been 
sighted by a Jersey fisherman off Barnegat Light, sailing 
crazily with no man at her wheel. The fisherman had 
overtaken her in his motor dory, hailed and received no 
answer. He had boarded her and found her owner lying 
dead of heart disease on one of the berths in the cabin. 

The fisherman had towed the Cygnet to New York, and 
with small respect to her departed owner had claimed a 
third interest in her as his by right of salvage. The courts 
had ruled in his favor and within a few weeks from the 
death of her original owner the Cygnet had been auctioned 
off and had come into possession of Henry T. Manson at 
a bargain figure. Manson had sailed in her one season, 
and now she was bound on her last cruise under his own- 
ership. 

That was all he knew of her, and there was no clue in 
her history to make him think that she was worth intrinsi- 
cally a cent more than three thousand dollars. So, Mr. 
Manson was worried about the Cygnet and asked his 
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friends what the solution to the mystery might be, and on 
the day on which Thad and Chuck said good-by to Jem, 
unburdened himself to Joel Thatcher, a business acquain- 
tance and fellow yachtsman. 

As they sat on opposite sides of a huge flat-topped desk 
in Manson’s New York office late that afternoon, the - 
two friends presented a contrast as strong as black and 
white—Manson rosy, clean-shaven and bordering on flesh- 
iness: Thatcher, tall, bearded and cadaverous. But each 
was used to the other’s physical pecularities and both were 
intent on the story of the Cygnet. 

“That’s all I know about her,” said Manson, concluding 
a recital of the above facts. “You were a close friend of 
Paul Vanzile and perhaps you can provide the clew.” 

Thatcher, his thin fingers drumming on the mahogany 
desk, thought a moment, and a sudden twinkle of recollec- 
tion shone in his brown, heavy-lidded eyes. 

"Mmmm, the Cygnet for sale?" he asked. “TIL give 
you ten thousand for her if she is—and give her back to 
you after I've had her alone for three hours." 

Manson's chair creaked as he leaned forward and 
pounded his fist on the desk. “You know I’m selling her 
to this man Swope for a mere pittance. Tell me quick 
what you'd pay ten thousand for.” 

The lean man sat back in his chair and clasped his 
hands behind his head. “Not so fast, or so excitable,” he 
demurred. “Very possibly I’m wrong. She may not be 
worth a cent more than you paid for her. What was it, 
one thousand, five hundred dollars ?" 

“That’s beside the point. Why do you think she’s 
worth the sum you named?” 
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Thatcher sat erect and spoke with decision. “I knew 
Paul Vanzile very well. He was a lovable man but unac- 
countable. Did fool things. Misjudged the character 
of the men he employed, for one thing. Plunged heavily 
and kept no accurate statement of his winnings. A few 
days before he died he bought one hundred thousand dol- 
lars in bonds of the New Bonanza Land Company which 
carried with them the right to buy a thousand shares of 
the stock at thirty. The stock was then selling at twelve 
and to the man in the street the bearer warrants to buy at 
thirty weren’t much of an inducement. But Vanzile was 
a speculator, and he thought the company might find oil 
on their property.” 

“They did," cried Manson, “and the stock is selling now 
at, let me see, fifty-six.” 

“Hm, a nice profit. Well, Vanzile never lived to see 
the stock move. He died, and his soul must have carried 
that bearer warrant for a thousand shares beyond the 
veil. The bonds were found in his safe-deposit box, but 
the warrant, practically worthless when he died, was never 
found. It could be sold now for twenty-five thousand 
. dollars." 

*Ouch! And they're hidden somewhere aboard the 
Cygnet!” cried Manson, jumping to his feet and pacing 
back and forth. “That’s why she's so valuable. What 
a fool I was to agree to sell her.” 

His friend picked up a paper and glanced through the 
financial pages. 

“Jyly second," he exclaimed. “That proves it. The 
boat must be delivered before July first. The warrants 
expire the day after. But why receive the Cygnet in such 
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a God-forsaken place as Blue Vale, Maine, no farther 
from Canada than you can throw a whale by the tail? 
Have you got any of the prospective purchaser's letters 
in your pocket ?" 

“Yes, these two. I’ve read them a hundred times to 
find a hidden clew in them." 

Thatcher took the proffered letters and read them 
carefully. "Mmm," he said, “J. N. Swope. I swipe, I 
Swope, I have swiped. Look at this signature in my ad- 
dress book—there it is, J. N. Sutton—and compare the 
writing.” 

“It’s identical,” cried Manson. “What do you make of 
it?” 

“One and the same man—formerly private secretary 
to Paul Vanzile. Charged with embezzlement a short 
time before his employer died and left the country 
promptly. I see he says that he was in Europe when his 
late friend shuffled off. You bet he was. And he’d rather 
not come back to the States even now except for a brief 
visit to pick up a bargain like the C ygnet.” 

“But how could he know that the bearer warrant was 
left aboard the yawl if he skipped before the bonds were 
bought?” E 

“He doesn't, any more than I, but it's an even bet he 
read the papers when there was a fuss about probating 
Vanzile's will, and he's as good a guesser as I am. Here, 
Hen, what are you going to do in such a mad rush ?" 

“Send a wire to my man that he mustn't sell the boat.” 

"But you've agreed to sell her, and you wouldn't go 
back on your word, even to a crook." 

“Its a funny sort of agreement. If she's not there 
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by July first Swope won't buy her for love or money. 
ГЇЇ see that she is unavoidably detained." 

“Good for you," said Thatcher, comfortably. “I al- 
ways knew you were a business man. But tell me how 
you'll catch her." 

*Wire to the yacht clubs in every Maine town where 
she's liable to stop, commencing with Portland. Here's 
a map. ‘Look 'em up while I call the club out at Litch 
Haven and see if there's a late postal from Jem." - 

Three minutes later, Henry T. Manson, puffing and 
panting, listened to a wire relayed by the steward of the 
country club; 


LEAVING JEM AT MARINE HOSPITAL, BUT 
WILL MAKE BLUE VALE BY THIRTIETH. 
THAD PUTNAM 


Another minute and Manson was putting in a frantic 
call to Portland. But the wires were busy and the con- 
nections poor, and finally, after an hour's loss of time, the 
exasperated owner of the Cygnet entrusted his orders 
to a telegram: 


DON'T GO TO BLUE VALE. STOP WHERE YOU 
ARE. AM JOINING YOU. MANSON. 


It was a Portland telegraph messenger, bearing in his 
leather folder the message for Thad, who ambled down 
to the yacht club float as the Cygnet got under way. It - 
was his lusty halloo that failed to detain the happy ad- 
venturers. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE PUMPING BAROMETER 


AD any one predicted to Thad and Chuck that on 
June twenty-eighth they would leave Portland in 


the dead of night bound for an unknown harbor 
one hundred and fifty miles down a dangerous coast, they 
would have treated the prophecy with the laughter it de- 
served. Yet here they were doing it, running on bearings 
from one lighthouse to the next, skirting Cape Elizabeth, 
passing Ram Island Ledge, and heading for Halfway 
Rock with the apparent nonchalance of old-timers. 

Nonchalant Chuck was, both apparently and actually, 
for the responsibility was not his. Thad, however, who 
had the wheel and who had studied the courses and plotted | 
them on the chart was as nervous as a witch beneath his 
calm exterior. He knew that the coast of Maine is rock- 
studded and that currents play treacherously with a ves- 
sel's keel. To give him even greater anxiety. he knew 
that there were a hundred things about piloting and sail- 
ing that he didn’t know. Worst of all, he was uncom- 
fortably aware that there was no wise, experienced old 
man lying on a bunk below to whom he could appeal in 
an emergency. 

The thought that he and Chuck must play their own 
game, come what might, appealed vigorously to his man- 
hood, but there was no immediate stifling of that dis- 
quieting thought: Suppose something goes wrong and we 
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don't know how to fix it? Consequently, the chart was 
incessantly scanned by the beam of an electric torch and 
Thad's heart was constantly in his throat as approaching 
vessels came into view, masquerading momentarily as 
lighted aids to navigation. de 

Yet the worst of the night's run was at the very be- 
ginning and when Ram Island Ledge was cleared after 
an hour's motoring, Thad could say with a degree of 
calmness (albeit with a nervous contraction of his vocal 
chords), “Well, Chuck, we're out of the woods now and 
the next thing we hit is Halfway Rock. What say we 
make sail and shut off the motor ?" 

“I’m with you in anything that means peace and quiet,” 
was the reply. “But don't you think we ought to keep go- 
ing while the going is good?” 

“Not a bit of it. We may need our gasoline bad some 
time before we get there. There's a good slant from the 
sou'west and we ought to use it." 

Thad’s voice oiled up as he used it and he even found 
it possible to add, “Did you get that ‘slant,’ Chuck? I 
guess we're getting almost as salty as Jem." 

So the Cygnet was brought into the wind and the sails 
were hoisted. Chuck's thoughts were filled with surprise 
at the progress the two had made, and as their hands 
sought unerringly in the dark for the proper halliards he 
expressed his feelings in the words, “When I think what 
dumb doughnuts we were, Thad, I wonder why Jem let 
us live." 

*Don't get too cocky," was Thad's sobering response. 
“First thing you know you'll be whistling and then we will 
get it.” 
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That remark turned the young captain’s thoughts away 
from sail and toward the weather, and a moment later he 
asked his friend to drop below and read the barometer. 
“It seemed to be falling when I looked at it before we 
started,” he added, as Chuck’s head and shoulders blocked 
out the square of light from the cabin hatch. 

“That’s probably from being dropped on the deck by 
that sneak thief,” replied Chuck, airily. “What I wouldn't 
give to have held his head under water about five 
minutes." 

But on emerging from the cabin Chuck announced, 
gravely, "It's down three-tenths from where you set 
the pointer hand last time. It's 29.67." 

Thad couldn't suppress a surprised intake of the breath. 
"Here," he said. “You take the wheel and lay right for 
that white light and the flashing red and white dead ahead 
of us. That's Halfway Rock. I want to look at the glass 
myself and stream the log and study the chart a bit. Jem 
told me once that he never cared whether the glass went 
up or down as long as it moved slowly. But when it 
moved fast he tried to keep one jump ahead of it." 

For nearly an hour Thad remained below, unconscious 
of the happy swish of the water brushing against the Cyg- 
net's sides, absorbed as he was in his study of navigator's 
publications. When he came on deck again and seated 
himself near Chuck there was a tenseness in his voice 
which he could not dispel. "I've been reading up about 
barometers and storms," he declared. “Our glass has 
risen two-tenths in the last hour and it says in the book 
that when a barometer pumps like that it's a sign there's 
a hurricane on the way." 
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“What rot!" laughed Chuck. “Look around you and if 
you ever saw a clearer night let me know. Millions of 
stars and lights around Portland as thick as holes in a 
sieve. And except for this swell that’s commencing to 
roll in, the sea is as smooth as smooth.” | 

“Tt says in Bowditch,” replied Thad, quietly, “that 
a heavy swell is one of the signs of an approaching hur- 
ricane. You know what the paper said.” - 

“Don’t make me nervous. You know what Jem said 
about its recurving out to sea. I bet that hurricane is a 
thousand miles away by this time." 

“What are we doing by the log?" asked Thad, chang- 
ing the subject. He was pleased that they had made five 
miles in the hour since leaving Ram Island Ledge. 

After that Thad took the wheel and Chuck went below 
for a cat nap, and the hours rolled by in undisturbed 
serenity. Occasionally Thad left the helm to dart below 
and read the barometer, and at each inspection he saw 
that it was still pumping. Once he wanted to wake Chuck 
and tell him that his doubts were increasing, but was 
deterred by the pleasure he enjoyed in watching while his 
dear friend slept. . 

Shortly after two in the morning, however, his head 
began to nod with weariness and he knew that he must be 
relieved or fall asleep at the wheel. Chuck, when called, 
awoke with a guilty start and the next instant reproached 
Thad for letting him sleep so long. 

*Where are we anyway?" he asked, rubbing his eyes 
as he stumbled on deck and collapsed, yawning, into 
the cockpit. “Gosh! It's a fine night. Where's your 
hurricane?” 
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"Haven't seen it yet, but the glass is down to 29.43 and 
the swells are getting bigger all the time. How is it, 
Chuck, are you awake enough to take the wheel?” 

“T betcher. What's the course?" 

“East three-quarters south for Monhegan Island. 
Better make it east by south to be on the safe side.” 

“East by south it 15,” yawned Chuck, reaching over 
and taking the wheel. “Where are we, I asked you be- 
fore?” 

“There’s Seguin Island on our port quarter. Halfway 
Rock is just about out of sight astern. The breeze has 
been steady and we’ve made pretty good time.” 

“Uh-uh. Wind’s petering out now though, isn’t it?” 

"I guess so. Call me if it does, and call ‘me at day- 
break anyway. I want to see the sunrise.” 

“You and me both. Kind of lonely out here, isn’t it?" 

The strain of night running had told somewhat on 
Thad and his shoulders drooped wearily as he started 
below. But the spell of the slowly heaving sea, reflecting 
the starry night, held him and he slumped on the top 
step of the ladder, his arms on the hatch slide, and once 
more looked around. After nearly five minutes of si- 
lence he answered Chuck’s last question. 

“Yeah, but it’s wonderful. I wouldn’t have missed 
it for a million dollars. Well, good night, kid. Keep 
an eye to windward.” 

He swung himself to the cabin floor and turned in on 
the lee bunk. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
HURRICANE 


HUCK, left to himself, felt much as Thad had 
( felt, and allowed him to sleep long after the ap- 

pointed time. But at six oclock, when Monhegan 
Island was abeam, the sea breaking lazily on its outer 
reefs, and the sun was an hour high, he left the wheel and 
aroused his shipmate. 

*Wind's pooped,” said he, “if that's what Jem would 
say about it, and we're not getting anywhere.” 

“Why, it’s daylight,” cried Thad, jumping up. “Why 
didn’t you call те?” 

“You looked so cute lying there like a baby, with your 
mouth open and a fly buzzing round your nose, that I 
didn’t have the heart. I don’t like the looks of the weather 
though.” | 

On deck, Thad saw (and heard) that the sails were 
wide awake, shaking and rustling as the Cygnet rolled to a 
rising sea. “No air at all you see,” said Chuck, “and it’s 
been this way for half an hour. That jumping main 
boom gives me the fidgets.” 

* What's the barometer say?” 

“Twenty-nine flat, I make it.” 

“Gosh, that’s low! Let’s get the mainsail off her and 
see what happens.” 

“Well, if you think it’s going to blow up why not 
duck in there to Monhegan and wait till it passes Ьу?” 
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"Can't do it, Chuck," said Thad, springing to the main 
halliards and lowering away. “We’ve got to keep going to 
get to Blue Vale to-morrow. Start the motor, Chuck." 

"Well, if you say so," was Chuck's hesitating response, 
"but look at that hazy brown look around the horizon. 
: Wonder what that means?" 

“We'll know soon enough. Let's go." 

And know they did before the breakfast gear was put 
away. First there came a puff of hot air from the south- 
east, which felt as if a furnace door had opened. It was 

the kind of gust one feels on a crackling hot day ashore 
when the sun has been parching the open fields to the 
burning point. But there was no land to the southeast 
and the boys, inexperienced though they were, rightly 
guessed that that this hot gust was a phenomenon of 
foreboding. Simultaneously the barometer dropped an- 
other tenth, and the long, oily swells increased in power 
and height. Again a hot blast from the southeast, and 
when that had passed there came a sudden cooling rush 
of wind from the north. 

Although it came with a sizzling fringe of white water 
on its forefoot it caught the boys unaware and slapped 
the small sails which had been left standing as if it would 
have burst them from their boltropes. The C ygnet heeled 
over until her starboard rail was under and hung there 
until she increased her way and slid out from under. 

“That’s a wow, boy,” cried Chuck. “Where do we 
go from here?” 

“On our way," shouted Thad, bending his head to the 
blast and steadying himself against the main boom. 
“Mighty glad we had the mainsail off her.” 
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“How about the motor, Thad? Do we need it?” 

“No. Shut it off. We'll hit the high spots without it." 

Now a cross chop followed the sudden rush of wind, 
running contrary to the ground swells and causing the 
little Cygnet to cut high capers. Instead of subsiding 
after its first onslaught the wind increased its strength 
as time rolled on. Despite the small amount of sail spread, 
the yawl’s rail went under with increasing frequency, and 
Thad began to wonder if it were not time to take in the 
forestaysail. 

But he had no experience to guide him and postponed 
decisive action. By ten in the morning, so great was the 
strength of the wind that both boys felt sure it must soon 
blow itself out. It was swinging from north to northwest, 
they noticed, and the sea was becoming more agitated as it 
swung. As yet no great amount of solid water had come 
aboard, but the waves as they slapped the port quarter 
sent showers of spray zipping horizontally across the 
deck. And steadily the wind increased in strength. 

There came a sudden added puff when the question of 
taking in the forestaysail was decided for them. With 
the report of an exploding cannon cracker it burst from 
the boltropes and tore itself e shreds. In fifteen seconds 
only the tattered luff of it remained upon the forestay. At 
this first tangible evidence of the wind's strength Thad 
gasped in amazement, and felt a sinking sensation in the 
pit of his stomach. 

Taking one hand from the straining wheel he beckoned 
to Chuck to move closer and shouted in his ear: “Relieve 
ne. I've got to take in the jib." 
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«Let the Lord blow it away," shouted Chuck in re- < 
sponse. “The bowsprit's plunging under every shot." 

«T don't see how this can last much longer,” cried Thad, 
pulling his friend down to the wheel. “Ви we've got to 
have some sail left when it lightens." 

Chuck's lips formed the words, “Take care," and with 
anxious eyes he watched his friend go forward. 

In this sea and wind Thad did not go forward as form- 
erly he had done. He did not try to walk at all, but lay 
on his belly and crawled along the weather deck. Slowly 
immersed by sheets of spray, he gained the main fife rail 
and paused to rest and think. It was properly a two-man 
job, getting in the jib, but Chuck could not desert the 
wheel How should he do the trick alone? 

Certainly, Thad thought, he would have to let go the 
halliard first. Lying prone, with head and shoulders 
upreared to keep them above the icy water he cast off the 
turns of the halliard from the belaying pin. The taut 
line slipped as the last turn but one flipped off and the jib 
sagged down the stay. 

What a fool he had been to think that he alone or a 
dozen men together could handle the sail in that strength 
of wind! As it felt the slack of the halliard the jib gave 
a thundering roar followed by the shriek of liberated can- 
vas, and the cloth ripped to tatters which whipped so 
rapidly from the stay that they seemed as stiff as boards. 
'Thad groaned in recognition of his defeat, and laboriously, 
made his way aft. The Cygnet with no headsails to hold 
her off the wind, pivoted round, shipping heavy seas, and 
headed northwest. 

Thad regained the cockpit and shouted in Chuck’s ear. 
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“We've got to set the trisail to keep her оп the course. Do 
you think it will stand it?" 

“Its awfully heavy stuff,” replied Chuck. “If you're 
tired, take the wheel and let me break it out.” That was 
what he said, but the wind blew his words away and 
Thad got only the sense of them. He was tired, and 
more than a little sick, and as the yawl, reacting to the 
mizzen, the only remaining sail, swung almost automati- 
cally into the eye of the wind, he welcomed the chance to 
sit at the wheel and hang on. An instinctive glance 
at the spray-splashed compass told him the wind was 
backing still more to westward. 

After many slow minutes the companion slide was 
shoved back and Chuck’s head appeared in the aperture. 
Thad beckoned him and he crawled out without the tri- 
sail. “See that the log doesn’t foul," said Thad when 
his lips were once more against his friend’s ear, “and 
never mind that trisail for the present. We're drifting 
stern first almost on our course." 

Chuck turned his head and spoke. “How about get- 
ting it up and making for shore?” 

Thad’s head shook a violent negative. “Tell you why 
later,” he declared. 

What Thad knew but didn’t waste the breath to say 
was that in time of storm there is no place as dangerous 
as a rock-bound coast. No matter what the height of 
the waves in deep water they become higher and more 
deadly in shoal. No matter what the hazard of the hurri- 
cane when there is sea room it is nothing to the folly of 
driving on a lee shore. And the coast of Maine would 
be a lee shore when the wind swept from west to south. 
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That was another thing which Thad had picked up from 
Bowditch, at first only half comprehending, but now un- 
` derstanding by the evidence of his eyes. 

The center of a hurricane sucks the winds toward it 
from every point of the compass. And the center itself 
moves slowly on, causing the direction of the wind in 
any given spot to shift as the center changes its bearing. 
. The wind had blown first from the north, indicating that 
the center of the storm was southerly. It had shifted to 
the west, proving that the center was moving north on 
an axis to eastward of the Cygnet. Before many hours 
the wind would blow with equal violence from the south, 
and then woe betide any vessel that was swept before it 
on the granite coast of Maine. 

So much Thad knew. His opinion that the storm would 
soon abate was merely the offspring of his hope. Bend- 
ing their heads to the gale, drenched to the skin, the boys 
crouched miserably in the cockpit and waited. And now 
the wind did work southerly, while the sea became con- 
fusion thrice confounded, heavy swells running one way 
and surface swells and chop riding it in all directions. 

There came a sudden change in the deafening howl 
of the wind—a deep diapason like the plucking of a 
string of a bass viol. With the new note the mizzen gave 
up the ghost and blew away, small remnants of it flashing 
white against the abysmal blackness of the clouds. Her 
guiding genius gone, the Cygnet rolled broadside to 
the sea. 

The shock of the mizzen’s passing aroused the boys 
from their inertia. 

“That settles it," yelled Thad. “We'll have to set the 
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trisail and get going. The way we're drifting now we'll | 
be on the islands before morning." * 

“What time is it, Thad?” 

“Five P. M." 

“No!” : 

“Absolutely. Ten hours of this without a bite to eat. 
And Гуе given up hope now that it will ever stop.” { 

“Let's get that trisail and watch it blow away.” T 

Wrapped well in stops (not rotten stops) the storm 
canvas was brought on deck, and crawling and creeping . b 
the two boys together hauled it to the mainmast. What 
was that Jem had said about its being no picnic to bend 
on a sail when the wind was blowing ninety miles an 
hour? Again they found that he spoke the truth. Kneel- 
ing to weather, his body flattened against the mast, Thad - 
buttoned the toggles one by опе. His arms as. he moved 
them seemed weighted with tons of lead. The throat hal- 
liard as he unbent it from the mainsail was a living 
thing of hate and spite. 

A hand clutched Thad’s arm and he followed the direc- ~ 
tion of Chuck’s pointed finger. Abeam, a hundred yards 
away, he saw a rocky island, rearing its treeless summit 
fifty feet in air. With cataclysmic force seas washed over 
it, cascading down the landward side. 

Chuck’s lips moved, but it was his wide, expressive 


en 
ж It is fortunate that the boys knew nothing about riding to a sea - 
anchor—a weighted canvas contraption from which a storm-harried 
vessel tows to keep her head in the wind. In the hurricane of 
August, 1924, the lifeboat Shanghai, towing to a sea anchor, drifted 
thirteen miles in as many hours and was totally wrecked on the 
Nova Scotia coast, her crew miraculously escaping with their lives. 
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eyes that told Thad their message. “Т see what you mean 
about the shore—and we're drifting fast." 

Thad crawled aft and rove the trisail sheet to the port 
quarter bitt. Sick, and spent almost to the limit of his 
strength, he crept below and beckoned Chuck after him. 
In the cabin with the slide drawn the noise of the wind 
was muffled. 

“T figure,” said Thad, “that that storm trisail is strong 
enough if we hoist it right. We'll start the motor and 
head into the wind once more. You will leave the wheel 
for an instant and cut the lashings. You'll take the wheel 
again and keep her in it, and ГЇЇ hoist away. There’s 
only a few feet of hoist and I ought to do it. If not you'll 
help me. As soon as I’ve belayed, head east. If the sail 
doesn’t blow out when it fills it ought to last.” 

“Lord, I'm sick," said Chuck. "Couldn't we use the 
motor and leave the sail alone?” 

“Take the wheel and we'll try it." 

The storage battery, well charged by previous run- 
ning, turned the motor and it started. Head through the 
hatchway, Thad watched its effect. Slowly, reluctantly 
the yawl turned toward the wind. But the propeller raced 
terrifically as the little vessel tossed its stern, and of prog- 
ress there was none. He signaled with his hand and 
made his way to the mast. 

“Now!” 

Chuck cut the stops. Shaking and creaking the triangle 
of canvas crawled up the mast. Thad belayed. His hand 
waved, and the vessel fell athwart the gale. Crack! The 
trisail filled on the starboard tack—and went to sleep. 
The sickening motion eased, though the yawl lay almost 
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on her beam ends and the sea came aboard in torrents. 
The experiment was a success. 

“Tve stopped the motor," Thad shouted, and stretched 
himself full length in the cockpit, where water splashed 
three inches deep. ‘‘We may make it yet. But I'm dead 
beat.” Не tried and found that there was not sufficient 
strength in his body to lift a hand to his hat brim. 

“Tm all right on deck. Take it easy," said Chuck. 

After a long hour Thad roused up and looked around. 
There was now no land in sight and in every direction the 
sea tossed its angry mane, white, terrifically agitated. 

“I think the worst is over, Chuck. І can sit up straight 
against the wind." 

“Relieve me if you can. My wrists have red-hot wires 
in them." 

“Right. See what the barometer is doing." 

A moment later Chuck gave white-lipped reply. “It’s 
28.96, but I tapped it and it's rising. 

“Thad, there's almost a foot of water on the cabin 
floor." 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE LEAK 


Dy fell on a waste of wildly tossing 


waters, and the crew of the Cygnet faced their 

danger with blanched cheeks but eyes that were 
unafraid. Worn out by twelve hours of toil, when merely 
being alive was most violent exercise, they spurred them- 
selves anew and took turns at the bilge pump which sucked 
and sobbed in apparent uselessness. It emptied into the 
cockpit and thence drained through scuppers outboard. 
But the cockpit was swimming without its contribution 
and there seemed no diminishing the water in the bilge. 

As the boys pumped their brains revolved in endless 
thought. Was it wisest to pump the boat first or would it 
be better to find the leak at once? Where, of all the vul- 
nerable places below the water line, was a leak most liable 
to occur? How would they stop it if they did find it? 
Perhaps, after all, it was better to pump while their 
strength lasted. Inspection showed, at least, that they 
were gaining slightly. 

Uncounted hours passed, and the height of water on the 
cabin floor was reduced from twelve to six inches. The 
wind, its fury slackened, once more permitted conversa- 
tion, and Thad wearily following an idea, gave speech. 

“Т bet," he said, his head resting on one arm as he 
leaned over the cockpit, methodically pumping with the 
other hand, “I bet we sprung the stuffing box when we 
started the motor that time. That would make it leak.” 
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“Might be," said Chuck. “Do you want me to crawl 
behind the engine and look?” 

“No. ГИ doit. Haul me out if I drown under there.” 

Down in the reeking pigsty which had been a cabin, 
with its oils and galley supplies floating around in a tur- 
gid pool, Thad flashed a light and crawled around the 
engine. Water gurgled and thrashed beneath the pro- 
peller shaft, but aft where the stuffing box entered the 
white-leaded shaft log there was not even a drop of 
moisture, let alone the heavy inflow that endangered 
their lives. 

He backed into the cabin, regardless of the slimy water 
that surged around his knees. Sickness overcame him 
and his empty stomach heaved convulsively. . . . Never 
mind. The next try for the leak would be under the 
floor boards in the cabin. Swelled by water, they stuck, 
but with a long-handled screwdriver Thad pried them 
up. Disillusionment awaited him. He must get her 
dry before he could tell whether water was entering along 
the keel. 

A metallic sound attracted him and he looked forward. 
A container, evidently of tin, that he had never seen be- 
fore, clanked and bobbed on the bilge water. His senses 
deadened by sickness and killing labor, Thad, on hands 
and knees, regarded it apathetically, barely bothering to 
wonder where it came from. 

But its shape was familiar and memory twitched. The 
floating container was the shape of a pig of ballast such 
as Chuck had lifted out that day the coast guard in- 
spected them. Mildly curious, Thad’s hand felt in the 
bilge and found the place where the spurious pig had 
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come from—the foremost section of the starboard side— 
the one Chuck had. reached for when the guardsman 
told him not to take the lightest one. Lightest one was 
fipht. Ls 

Thad’s attention was snapped back to the leak by a 
new unmistakable sound. Water was not only splash- 
ing around in the bilge. It was falling into it and at a vol- 
ume that raised the height as he looked. 

Frantic, Thad poked around. The noise was not amid- 
ship and it certainly wasn't aft around the engine connec- 
tions. Ah, here it was under the galley sink. His hand 
reached in and encountered an icy stream of water. His 
torchlight flashed. Pouring in from the sink drainpipe, 
gushing around a fractured connection, was a jet nearly 
two inches in diameter. So the thief had damaged them 
after all, and perhaps would yet finish them. It was ap- 
parent what he had done—ripped out a piece of the ceil- 
ing and started the pipe. The working of the ship in the 
hurricane had done the rest and it only remained for her 
to sink. : 

But no. The capstan bar normally reposed on a shelf 
in the cabin, and if it could be found some part of its 
diameter would plug the hole. Ah, here it was. The 
act of wrenching the spoil pipe entirely clear and permit- 
ting an unimpeded flow of brine took courage, but Thad 
did it. In rushed the stream. Down jammed the cap- 
stan bar. The leak was stopped. 

"Chuck," said Thad, from halfway up the ladder, 
"there's something funny about this cabin. Pigs float 
around in it and seem to be at home. Capstan bars 
stand between us and a watery grave. The leak is stopped 
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and we can pump her out when we feel like it. Me for 
a look at the chart to find out where we are. Tell me 
what lights you see flashing here or there." 

“Two, and maybe three. One flashes white about every 
quarter of a minute and the other red every ten seconds. 
The third, back on our port quarter, may be fixed white. 
Where's the leak ?" 

“Wait a mo’ while I navigate. . . . Ah, Mount Desert 
Rock is the fifteen-second one and Great Duck the other. 
We've only forty miles to go and we'll get there yet, if 
we don't starve first." 

“Blue Vale or bust," said Chuck. “I bet Manson will 
be tickled silly." 


CHAPTER XXXI 
MR. MANSON WORRIES 


T ten o'clock on the morning of June thirtieth 
A three men stood on a promontory overlooking Blue 
Vale and the sea. The Atlantic stretched in dis- 
solving mountains out to the far horizon where it un- 
dulated minutely as if demons chased one another along 
it. On the shore it broke with tremendous, thundering 
noise, shaking the sandy soil of the promontory and 
spouting columns of spray almost to the three men’s feet. 
There was little if any wind and the surface of the 
combers before they broke was slick and oily. 

“Ves, sir,” said one of the men, a bearded ancient who 
puffed with the exertion of the climb to the hilltop, “T 
thought the same as you did that that hurricane would 
curve and strike out to sea. But it didn’t and you hear 
of ships wrecked from here to Portsmouth and beyond.” 

“And you don’t think,” the next speaker was Henry T. 
Manson, his forehead wrinkled with worry, “that a small 
boat would live through it?” 

“Not if it was manned by a couple of greenhorns," said 
Graybeard. “Not a chance in this world. Have you 
wired to their folks?” 

“Not yet,” said Manson, “апа I haven’t given up hope. 
How about you, Jeremy?” 

Jem had no business to be there, having been dis- 
charged from the hospital the evening before on express 
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condition that he would hire a room in a hotel and Не‏ 
quiet for another day. But Manson, taking train to Port-‏ 
land to attempt to catch the Cygnet, had found him, and‏ 
Jem had insisted on journeying to Blue Vale to be there‏ 
at the finish.‏ 

“I’m still hoping," said Jem. “They're pretty savvy 
boys, and they had durned good instruction. Thad’s 
'specially good. Seems to take to the sea natural." 

“Well,” said the native of Blue Vale. “He'll take 
more of it than he wants in a gale like that. I wouldn't 
have been out in it for a South Dakoty farm." 

“We may have to wait a day before we're sure," de- 
clared Manson, and added, "Haven't seen а man around 
here calling himself Swope have you? Не was to buy 
my boat if it got in to-day." 

“T heard tell of him," replied the down-easter. “Him 
and another cuss was around here somewhere. Shifty- 
looking, I hear say." 
` “Don’t doubt it. Look, Captain, there's fog rolling 
in from the east, Gran Manan way. Doesn't that beat 
the Dutch?" 

“And look out there to south'ard," shouted Jem, “A 
yawl under power, as I live." 

“A lobsterman," said the ancient, carelessly, “though 
what fool would have been out there last night I dunno.” 

“It’s no lobsterman,” exclaimed Jem. “It’s the Cygnet, 
as I live and breathe.” 

Immediately the lines of care ieft Mr. Manson’s face, 
and his business instincts came to the fore. 

“Here, Cap,” he cried, drawing a gold-backed bill 
from his pocket and thrusting it into the native’s weather- 
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beaten hand. “Take that. You said you had a husky 
power boat. Let's have it. I want to go and head that 
yawl off." 

The captain returned the money with dignity. “PI hire 
you my boat at the regular charge," said he. “Кип down 
the hill and get her going. By the time you're ready ГЇЇ 
be there." 

Down at sea level the Cygnet was invisible because of 
the curvature of the earth. The fog had not yet reached 
in from the horizon, but there was need for all the haste 
that the power boat had in her. And old Graybeard 
was hasty despite his dignity. His husky craft roared 
and plunged as it rose to the swells in outer Blue Vale 
harbor and climbed and dipped purposefully as it cleared 
the headlands and gained the open sea. 

"I've got her again,” cried Jem, pointing to the south- 
‘агі. “See her out there coming in like a homing dove?" 

"I see her," said Graybeard, impassively, pointing to 
east'ard. “And see the fog roll in. It's nip and tuck 
which will reach her first." 

“Well,” said Manson, helpfully. “There’s a big spar 
buoy out there that they must be heading for. If we go 
there we'll catch them, fog or no fog." 

"That spar is a channel buoy marking the middle 
course between two pinnacle rocks so sharp a sea like 
this don't break on 'em. The storm has shifted the buoy 
till it's riding right over the westerly pinnacle—or I'm no 
down-easter." 

“God!” cried Manson. “The fog has beat them to it.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE CHANNEL BUOY 


ant. With the subsidence of the hurricane at day- 
break Thad and Chuck had started the motor, 
and, faking their departure from a cross bearing on the 
` lights, had sailed a steamship course for Blue Vale. 

Thad had found a can of solid alcohol in the wreckage, 
and six eggs out of three dozen that were miraculously 
unbroken. Coffee of the blackest had topped off a break- 
fast which both agreed was the finest ever eaten. For- 
tified by food, they had pumped the Cygnet as dry as she 
would ever be without a week of sunlight, and each had 
partaken lightly of the blessed drug of sleep. 

- For the few minutes that both were on deck at once 
they had talked amazedly of their escape from shipwreck 

_ and ruefully of the sails that had blown away. They had 
speculated on the significance of the mysterious floating 
pig of ballast, but had carelessly tossed it to one of the 
bunks and forgotten it when Thad raised the welcome 
cry of “Land О!” 

At first Thad had doubted that the promontory which 
they had sighted could be that of Blue Vale. It seemed 
incredible that his first landfall should be so good. A 
moment later he had seen the fog rolling in from east- 
ward, and the sinking sensation in the pit of his stomach 
had returned. But a minute after that Chuck had picked 
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up a spar buoy in the distance and Thad had snapped a 
bearing of it, and after that his worry left him. 

Unaware of the low power dory that was racing out 
to meet them, the boys steered for the buoy and defied 
the fog to beat them to it. 

But a sobering thought occurred to Chuck, and as Thad 
stood on deck, one foot on the wheel as he gazed over 
the crests of the towering seas, Chuck asked. 

“You're sure that's a channel buoy, Thad? Seems 
awfully funny. to have one out here where there's no 
channel.” 

"I'm sure, all right," was the reply. “But you'd bet- 
ter look it up for yourself. You'll see that there are 
two submerged rocks and the buoy shows the deepest 
water between them." 

Unwilling to take a chance with the voyage so nearly 
over, Chuck went below and verified Thad's information 
from the chart. “Well, you're right," he confirmed a 
moment later. "And if the fog does beat us to it, I sup- 
pose the thing to do is pass it so close we just don't hit 
7 

“That’s it. Gosh, Chuck, I feel good that we've pulled 
off this run.so well. For a long time there it was touch 
and go. And now we'l be in in half an hour and turn 
the boat over to this man Swope, and the worst he can do 
is kick about the sails." 

"I hate to leave her, don't you? You get awfully fond 
of a boat, don't you? . . . Here comes the fog. Now 
the buoy is blotted out." 

"I've got it, though on the compass. We should 
worry about a little fog after what we've seen." 
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The sea heaved up to its high smooth crests and sank 
down to its mirrowed hollows and onward, the Cygnet, a 
hawk on the wing, the plume of her exhaust the flying tail 
feather that is dislodged by a hunter’s random pellet. Up 
she rose again and teetered on a wave, and steady was 
Thad’s foot on her wheel, keen his eye in its attempt to 
pierce the fog. 

“Т see it," cried Chuck from the bow. “Go to star- 
board a hair or you'll hit it." 

“Gotcher,” said Thad. “Thats knocking 'em on the 
nose." 

Down the Cygnet plunged as the buoy flashed abeam. 

And then without slightest warning, there was a crash 
that quivered the masts like saplings. The Cygnet seemed 
to hang an instant, but lifted bravely with the succeeding 
sea. Chuck, rushing aft, looked at Thad in bewilderment. 

*What was it?" he said in a hushed voice. "Did we 
hit ?" 

“Took below," directed Thad, evenly. "See if we're 
leaking again." 

` Chuck looked and his face turned white as chalk. With 
a single motion he whipped a knife from his trousers 
pocket, opened it and cut the lashing of the dinghy. 

“Leave the wheel, Thad,” he whispered. "'There's a 
hole in her as big as the two of us. There's not a chance 
of saving her." 

It was too true. Water rushed in through a wound in 
her planking that no mortal power could stop. Slowly, 
quietly, the joyous Cygnet lost her buoyancy and settled 
in the water. 

Just in time the saddened crew turned the dinghy right 
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side up and plugged its bottom. With a sudden uprush 
of air the Cygnet dropped beneath them as they hauled 
newly wet feet into the small boat. The water eddied a 
moment, a kapok cushion floated up, an oil slick spread 
upon the water. Gone was the Cygnet. Though the fault 
was not due to their inexperience, two white-faced, manly 
boys nearly found themselves in tears. 
“Poor little Cygnet,” said Thad. “Т loved her." 
“It’s a good thing,” declared Chuck in a determined 
effort to be casual, “that Jem always stuck the oars under 
the thwarts. Otherwise we'd be in a pretty pickle.” He 
could not express the sorrow that he felt and so added, 
“Anyway it’s nice to have some small souvenir-der-gare." 
Thad shipped the oars, muttering beneath his breath. 
Words came in a moment and he said, *I bet a dollar 
we crash on the beach without a compass. We ought 
to—or at least I ought to—losing the boat like that." 
"There's another souvenir," exclaimed Chuck, point- 
ing. “That doggoned tin thing you found. Hit it with 
an oar and send it after the poor old Cygnet.” | 
Thad, suddenly grown vicious, raised his oar and 
lashed out with it. It struck the tin a glancing blow and 
bobbed it out of sight. But the floating pig of ballast 
came up and Thad raised his oar again. An instant he 
remained poised and then lowered the blade gently to 
the water. 
“Cracky!” he exclaimed. “I wonder if that's what 
the thief was looking for in Portland! Come here, 


piggy. You're all we've got left and I guess we'll hang 
on to you." 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
JEM STARTS ALL OVER AGAIN 


WRECK on the beach would undoubtedly have 
succeeded the foundering of the Cygnet if Chuck's 
hearing had not been exceptionally keen. A mo- 
ment aíter Thad had picked up the mysterious pig of 
ballast and started rowing in the direction of the rolling 
sea his friend gave voice in a loud halloo. 

“Ahoy there the motor boat!” he shouted. “Slow 
down and pick us up." 

Thad heard nothing. ‘‘Are you sure?" he whispered, 
resting on his oars. 

Chuck upheld a finger and his lips shaped "Listen." 

“Ahoy, Cygnet,” came the answering hail. “Where are 
you?" 

“Here. , . . Here. . . . Here," answered Chuck. 
“Do you get the direction?” 

“Right!” It was Jem who replied. “Stop your motor 
and we'll come near and heave a line. Better not risk it 
alone in this fog." 

Thad and Chuck sighed mournfully as the motor boat 
loomed through the fog. It was a bitter, a tragic ending 
to their cruise and they did not see how they could face 
Jem or Mr. Manson without the Cygnet. 

However, being sailors they told their story and kept 
a stiff upper lip and Mr. Manson, when they ar- 
rived at Blue Vale, said he didn't mind as much as they 


might suppose. He had taken a sudden dislike to Mr. 
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Swope, whom he had never met and never would meet 
and he had decided not to sell the Cygnet. Of course, 
he hated to lose her, but she was covered by insurance and 

* the only thing he really regretted, now that the boys were 
safe and he could wire Thad's parents that they would 
soon be home was—well, he was almost ashamed to men- 
tion it in light of what had gone before, but she had car- 
ried a mystery to the bottom with her. 

“Too darned bad," said Chuck, wondering whether 
an earthquake was tocking the shores of Maine or if it 
was just the after effect of being at sea that made him 
feel woozy. “Too bad about the mystery, Mr. Manson. 
I lost my pet toothbrush as well." 

“Ves,” said Thad, deciding not to take a chance on the 
earthquake and sitting down on the wooden sidewalk of 
Blue Vale’s only street. “And I lost my good opinion 
of myself as a navigator, when we hit that pinnacle rock." 

“Don’t you take that hard,” said Jem, patting Thad’s 
shoulder. “Pd have done it myself under the circum- 
stances and been proud I came so close to that channel buoy 

-in the fog. It wasn't your fault it shifted." | 

"I was only going to say," went on Thad, “that we did 
pick up a mystery. It’s a tin pig in the bottom of the 
dinghy." 

The canister was retrieved and its top pried off, and Mr. 
Manson's eyes nearly popped out of their sockets when he 
pulled out a roll of papers and among them found one 
beginning: | 


New Bonanza Land Company, New Mexico. This war- 
rant entitles the bearer to purchase 1,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $30 a share. ... 
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Manson read no more. The only street of Blue Vale 
thundered to his footsteps as he tore to the telegraph of- 
fice, and when he returned to find Thad once more on 
his feet laughing hilariously with his shipmates, he cried: 

“Boys, you’ve made me a present of $25,000, and I’m 
certainly going to make it up to you.” 

“Fine,” gurgled Chuck, tears of laughter running down 
his cheeks. “Stake us to the carfare home. But how 
about Swope? Doesn't he get something?" 

“Oh,” replied Manson drawing a slip from his pocket. 
*Here's a message I found from him in the telegraph of- 
fice : | 


CALLED BACK ТО CANADA ON URGENT 
BUSINESS. MY REPRESENTATIVE THOROUGH- 
LY INSPECTED YOUR YAWL IN PORTLAND 
AND FOUND THAT SHE WAS NOT AS REPRE- 
SENTED. SORRY TO HAVE TROUBLED YOU. 

J. N. SWOPE. 


“So that was the why of it," said Thad, and told the 
story of the inspection, concluding with “And the dumb- 
bell piled everything on the cabin floor and never thought 
to look in the bilge where the prize was." 

“Well, boys,” said Mr. Manson, a moment later. 
"There's the finest cruising ketch in Maine for sale in 
Thomaston and we'll buy her and sail her home. And 
when we get there I know of two of the sweetest Bur- 
gess racing sloops you ever saw that are going to have 
your names on them. How does that strike you?" 
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"Right between the eyes," said Thad, and “It knocks 
me for a row of tin pigs," said Chuck. 


So it fell out that in less than a week a quartet of 
cruising men found themselves sailing home to Litch 
Haven. As the “finest cruising ketch in Maine" swung 
out of Muscongus Bay on a long board that would take 
them nearly down to Georges Banks, an elderly cove 
with expressive eyebrows and a game right arm asked 
of two devil-may-care young sailors, 

“Boys, on a big ship how would you pass a deck 
stopper ?” 

“T don’t know,” said one. 

“Pass it respectfully to loo’ard,” said the other. 

“There,” said the elderly cove, scratching a bald spot 
in the very crown of his head, “I see you don’t neither of 
you know a gol-durned thing about seamanship. Well, 
` we'll be at sea a week and I'll have to turn right to and 
learn you.” 
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